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Art. 1.—Travels in South Africa, undertaken at the request of 
the London Missionary Society ; being a Narrative of a Second 
Journey in the interior of that country. Witha maf and colour- 
ed prints. By the Rev. John Campbell. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 
1822. 


Mr. Campbell is already well known for the courage and per- 
severance displayed in his first journey into South Africa, under- 
taken in 1813, in which he penetrated as far as Latakoo and 
Malapeetze, and laid open to the knowledge of the Europeans 
various nations and countries with which they were formerly un- 
acquainted. This second journey is undertaken on the same 
views as the first, which are essentially different from those which 
have tempted other adventurers into the field of African disco- 
very. Mr. Campbell was deputed by the Missionary Society in 
London to visit their different stations in South Africa, and he 
appears to have executed this commission with great fidelity, 
skill, and resolution; having proceeded from Cape Town into the 
interior in a north-easterly direction, as far as Kurreechane, a 
town of the Marootzee nation, between the 24th and 25th degrees 
of north latitude, and above 600 miles from the Cape. In the 
course of his journey, he visited the different Missionary stations 
established for the purpose of bringing the intractable natives 
within the pale of religion and social order ; he also visited dif- 
ferent African tribes, and collected such information, both as to 
the state of the country and the character of its inhabitants, as 
would be useful in the view of a farther extension of the estab- 
lishment for the-instruction of the Africans. 
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266 Campbell’s 7ravels in South Africe. 


That portion of South Africa visited by Mr. Campbell is in- 
habited by various races, all equally barbarcus in their manners, 
and equally partaking of the vices of savage life, except in some 
parts where the evil has been in some degree mitigated by the 
persevering and successful labours of the. Missionaries. This 
vast region is, of course, one uniform scene of plunder and fero- 
cious broil, the weak the prey of the strong, who trample upon 
them without mercy. Human society in those parts seems, in 
short, a complete picture of what takes place among the brute 
creation, where the stronger and more ferocious animals subsist 
by devouring the weaker. Another characteristic feature, also, 
of those barbarous tribes, is the want of all moral energy. Their 
lives are passed between the two extremes of profusion or of 
want, the latter state being, however, by far the more common ; 
and in both cases the deficiency of their character equally ap- 
pears. When they have plenty of food, they riot upon it in the 
most improvident manner until their stock is exhausted, and no 
entreaty, nor any experience of former misery, ever leads them 
to the practice of economy. When they are at length reduced 
to a state of want, they make no active or provident exertions for 
their own relief; they are desponding and miserable, and look 
for help to any quarter rather than to themselves. ‘They are to- 
tally destitute either of industry or of morality, and they seem to 
pursue robbery and murder without any scruple, and indeed as a 
daily occupation. When they are not powerful enough to rob, 
they depend for their subsistence on game, with which the coun- 
try abounds; any little cultivation that appears in the country is 
owing chiefly to the industry of the women, on whom the other 
sex, in the true spirit of savages, devolve as much labour as pos- 
sible. The only business which they conceive to lie to their 
hand is that of. plundering; and with this view they set out on 
regular expeditions, and in large bands, to rob the neighbouring 
tribes of their cattle, and to murder their women and children. 
By the influence of the Missionaries, to whom the natives ap- 
pear to be friendly, these expeditions appear in some parts 
to have been abandoned. But of this they make a mighty 
merit, and claim from the Missionaries to be indemnified for 
what they have suffered on this account, by a supply of mus- 
kets and powder to kill game. A regular attendance on the 
Missionary service also is sure to be followed by the demand 
of some reward for their pious perseverance. Selfishness, in 
short, seems to be the ruling principle. By the superiority of 
their arms and their skill, the European settlers can always con- 
trive to procure an abundant supply of food from the woods; 
and in this respect they have been highly serviceable to the na- 
tives, and have thus procured their good will, so that they meet 
with no obstructions. There is no intolerance among the inha- 
bitants to frustrate their efforts, and to make them objects of dis- 
like. The people and their chiefs appear friendly to the Mission 
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and its objects, and the character and conduct of the Missiona- 
ries established in thosé parts havé served greatly to confirm all 
these favourable prepossessions. A clear and undisturbed field 
is here opened, therefore, for Missionary labours. 

Mr. Campbell having made all the necessary prepafations for 
his journey, left Cape Town oti the 18th January, 1820, at 10 
e’clock in the forenoon. His party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat, and himself, together with the necessary Hottentot atten- 
dants. They travelled in wagons drawn by oxen, generally in a 
north-easterly course, to Beaufort, which has been latcly erected 
into a parish, and where it is proposed to build a town, It is not 
far from the limits of the colony.. Their mode of travelling was 
of course tedious, and they suffered considerably from the heat, 
the thermometer being sometimes at 100 degrees. The count 
through which they passed was occasionally mountainous, an 
abounded in sublime and picturesque scenery. They passed also 
several rivers, the banks of which were frequented by lions. In 
some parts the country was fertile, and was equally adapted ei- 
ther for the vineyard or corn field. On the 2}st of February they 
proceeded on their journey, and reached the confines of the colo- 
ny. They passed the houses of several farmers, or boors, who 
had taken up their residence in this desert spot. On the pro- 
gress of cultivation, the lions, and tigers, and other wild animals, 
have retired farther into the desert; although the colonists, on 
their first settlement, were much annoyed by those formidable 
neighbours. Passing the last boor’s house, they found that the 
master was away at Cape Town. His two sons were residing at 
the place with a German schoolmaster. They had many horses 
and sheep in their enclosures, and the first month after their set- 
tlement they killed twenty-eight lions. Four days before the ar- 
rival of the missionaries, they shot one which had devoured a 
kid. They were surrounded with the wild Bushmen, the wan- 
dering inhabitants of the country, who are all robbers, being 
wretchedly poor, and compelled to resort to plunder for subsist- 
ence. Many of these people this farmer had taken into his ser- 
vice, preferring this expedient to shooting them, to which he 
would have been forced, as the only other method of protecting 
himself from their robberies. 

The party left Beaufort, to penetrate into the desert, on the 
21st February; and they reachea Griqaa, a town inhabited by 
natives, on the 13th March. They encountered the usual fatigues 
inseparable from such journeys, and suffered greatly from heat, 
the thermometer being frequently above 90, and sometimes as 
high as 100. Their progress was also stopt the first night of 
their journey by a large lion, which was seen watching them at 
a distance. The track through which they passed abounds in 
these ferocious animals, of which they frequently saw the traces 
and heard the howlings. Griqua Townis a Missionary station ; 
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and Mr. Campbell had the satisfaction of finding his friends in 
perfect health, and actively employed im their labours. They 
had established a school for the instruction of the Griqua chil- 
dren, at which Mr. Campbell saw upwards of 100 present, who 
were examined froma Dutch catechism, and answered with great 
fluency and readiness. Three Griqua women also, dressed after 
the European fashion, were sewing some cotton articles. The 
attendance at the school has become much more punctual since 
four boys have been appointed monitors or inspectors, who, when 
any one is missing from the school, are sent to search for and 
bring back the absentees. In the course of their Journey they 
crossed the Great Orange river, which drains the whole of this 
extensive country of its waters. At this place they had an op- 
portunity of observing an almost total eclipse of the sun, during 
which the planet Venus was visible for near an hour. This took 
place on the 14th March, at 4 o’clock, p. M. 

Mr. Campbell’s party left the Griqua town on the 21st March 
for Old Lattakoo, where they arrived after a journey of five days. 
Owing to the increased use of fire-arms among the Griquas, game 
had become scarce, and the ferocious animals, such as lions, tl- 
gers, wolves, kc. had fled farther into the recesses of the wilder- 
ness. They met in their journey several families of Bushmen, 
or wandering natives, in the lowest state of wretchedness. They 
gave them some tobacco, of which they are very fond, and also 
the skin of a sheep, for which they appeared extremely grateful. 
One of them being asked how long it was since he washed his face, 
could not tell—and his wife laughed heartily on hearing the ques- 
tion. At New Lattakoo, they found that a commodious place of 
worship had been erected, capable of containing about 400 per- 
sons ; also a row of missionary houses, furnished with excellent 
gardens behind. Seven in the evening was the hour of public 
worship, when many of the natives were present. 

About an hour after their arrival, they were waited upon by 
Mateebe the king, and Kossee the king of Mashow, a place far- 
ther into the interior, along with their wives and relatives, to all 
of whom they had to make presents of various European articles, 
ornamental as well as useful. It is the practice here to indulge 
without restraint in a plurality of wives, who are engrossed chief- 
ly by the rich, so that it is difficult for the poor to obtain them 
on any terms. Mr. Campbell, in the afternoon, waited on the 
king’s uncle, Munameets, who acted a friendly part to him on 
his former visit ; and after sunset he was-visited by the king and 
his uncle’s sons, and a nephew, who expected from him the cus- 
tomary present of tobacco, which they meant to carry home in 
the dark, for fear of being obliged to share it with importunate 
visiters, if they had taken it away during the day. The people 
are grossly selfish, and debased in all their habits. It appears 
that the Missionaries could procure a full attendance of young 
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people at school, provided they were either to feed them, or to 
make them daily presents of beads, on which they set a great 
value. The regular attendance, either at school or at church, is 
always sure to be followed by some demand or other; and this, 
indeed, is the usual preliminary to every selfish proposal. It is first 
thought necessary to conciliate the Missionaries by an outward 
show of devotion; and it is accordingly observed, that when any 


of the principal men attend regularly the Missionary meetings, . 


they in due time make a demand for the loan of the Missionary 
wagon, and afterwards for the team of oxen for their plough, 
or for something else. In the present state of matters, it is ge- 
herally thought prudent to comply with their requests. One 
of their kings, on mentioning that he had given up his plunder- 
ing expeditions, to which he attached great merit, hinted, that 
as he could not in this case obtain cattle as formerly, he ought 
to be furnished with muskets and powder to kill game. They 
always consider their attendance at school or at church as a fa- 
vour done the Missionaries, and they uniformly act upon this 
notion. They were in the practice of continually begging from 
the Missionaries either for snuff, tobacco, beads, or buttons ; and 
the king, though he had no ceremony in begging himself, would 
not allow this royal privilege to his subjects, but drove them off 
from the Missionaries, when they were troubling them with their 
petitions, both by kicks and cuffs. 

Mr. Campbell had a formal meeting with the king on the sub- 
ject of the mission which. had been sent, and with which he ap- 
peared well pleased. He said he had attended them. On Mr. 
Campbell’s expressing sorrow that so few children had frequent- 
ed the school, he said, “they had to attend the cattle.”” The 
following conversation between the Missionaries and the king 
affords a specimen of his religious views. 

“‘ Does Mateebe think any of his people are happier or better, by the 
things which the Missionaries have told them ? 

« All are pleased with the Word, but we cannot comprehend it; we are 
glad we have the means of knowing it ; we can now sleep well.” 

“Can Mateebe tell what causes them to sleep so well? Is it because 
they now know something of the true God, or because white men with guns 
now live among them ?” 

« A peace from God, and by the word coming among us.”’ 

«© When Jesus Christ was in the world, some who did not understand the 
meaning of what he said, came and requested him to explain it to them. 
The inhabitants of Lattakoo should do the same to the Missionaries, when 
they hear any thing they do not understand.” 

“That ought to be so; but the Griquas once did not understand—now they 
are changed. I hope it will be so with us.” 

*‘ Poes Mateebe now understand how a book can speak, better than he did 
when I endeavoured to explain it on my former visit ?” 

“[do not yet understand how the Bible speaks, nor how a letter tells 
about things which happen far off.” 


«“ Wherefore does the king come to the Missionaries to ask for news when 
he hears they have received a letter ?” 
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« The Missionary looks at the letter and knows news, but when I look at 
it I see nothing, because the missionary knows things by the letter I ask him 
what they are.” | 

*“ Does Mateebe know how newscomes in the letter ?” 

«J do not know, but the people who can write know it.” 

«T expected that Mateebe, before now, would have been able himself to 
write a letter to the far land *” 

«If I wish to write, | may come to the Missionary, and he will write for 
me. I had called on the Missionary when he was writing, but he never put 
the peninto my hand.” He expressed this witha laugh. 

 « Have not all been publicly invited to come and learn to write ?” 
«“ Yes, the ask is there! but me they have not asked.” 


Old Lattakoo is about 50 miles distant from New Lattakoo, 
in adirection north-east. They both contain about 4000 inha- 
bitants. For this place Mr. Campbell set out, after taking an 
affectionate leave of those friends who were to be left at New 
Lattakoo tolabour in their vocation. This town lies across a 
wide valley, through which runs the river Lattakoo. On enter- 
ing it, an immense concourse assembled both of old and young, 
who rushed out from every quarter towards the wagons. Mr. 


_ Campbell and his party were received by the chief in the square 


in the middle of the town, surrounded by his captains. The 
captains came forward and saluted them, by shaking hands, some 
of them instantly asking for snuff. The children were shy, and 
some of them frightened at the white people. A little attention, 
however, soon made them familiar. 

After settling with the ruler of Lattakoo for the reception of 
a Missionary, to which he seemed well inclined, the expedition 
left this place for Meribohwhey, which is to the north-east, and 
about sixty miles farther into the interior. During the whole 
previous course of the journey from Cape Town, the ground 
was bare, except on the banks of rivers ; but now it was cover- 
ed with wood, as far as the eye could reach. Nor were the trees 
close together, so as to form a close and impenetrable forest. 
They were scattered, and formed at times clumps, having the 
appearance of a park. Wagon tracks were now no longer vis- 
ble, and the road was dreadfully rough for the wagons. The 
country also abounded with wild animals, which frequently oc- 
casioned alarm, and sometimes loss. One morning, when the 
expedition was preparing to set forward at eight o’clock, those 
who were sent out to collect the draught cattle, brought back two 
horses, and two oxen ; the other ox they found torn to pieces by 
lions. It appeared from the foot marks that the animal had been 
attacked by two lions, one of which had laid hold of the mouth, 
the marks of his great tusks being visible above and below it ; 
the other had seized his prey behind. After having despatched 
the ox, they had nearly devoured the whole carcass ; and it was 
evident from their footmarks, that they had also pursued the 
other oxen. Before setting out on the 17th, a hon came roaring 
before the wagons, and after repeating this several times, he 
quietly made his retreat. 
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They proceeded forward in spite of these obstacles, sometimes 
travelling through tall grass, and sometimes through tall bushes 
or trees. The wild animals were every where abundant, and so 
many footmarks of lions were seen, that the natives notwith- 
standing their expertness in such matters, could not ascertain 
their number. They. kept roaring round the wagons durin 
the night, owing to which, the oxen tied to them took fright, — 
had nearly overturned one of them. The heat was more mode- 
rate, the thermometer being generally about 75, and never rising 
above 84. They subsisted chiefly on the wild animals which 
they killed, the natives indulging, without bounds, in their vo- 
racity after flesh. When they approached Meribohwhey, the 
women and children came running in crowds with all speed to 
witness the novel spectacle of travelling houses or wagons. 
They kept at a distance, however, from terror. On approaching 
nearer the town they were met by a great number of the inha- 
bitants, who came rushing forward armed with spears, battle- 
axes, and long sticks, wearing hairy skin caps, skin cloaks, and 
sandals, and making, altogether, a frightful appearance, though 
they came as friends. After their arrival in the town they were 
surrounded by a crowd of about 500 persons, who assembled in 
rows opposite the wagons; those in front sitting on the ground, 
that those behind might have a full view. The children were, 
however, terrified at the appearance of white men, and, on Mr, 
Campbell’s advancing towards them, they fled to a considerable 
distance, At the hour of worship they again assembled in great 
numbers. ‘ They sat patiently, (says Mr. Campbell,) and 
“ seemed to listen with attention—every thing was novel to 
‘“‘ them, the things seen, as well as the things said, the tent, ta- 
“« ble, candle, singing, prayer by our interpreter in their own lan- 
‘ guage, all seemed to interest and surprise them.” 

At a meeting with the principal men of the place, the object 
of the Missionaries’ visit was stated to them to be to inform 
them of the word of God, and to inquire whether, hike the na- 
tives of Old Lattakoo they were willing to receive instructors, 
and to engage for their protection. They were farther assured 
by Munameets, who came with them, that the Missionaries 
were peaceable men—that they would ask nothing for their sup- 
port but what they chose to give them—and that their guns 
which they had with them, were not to kill men, but lions, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, and game to eat. After some parley, in 
which the king complained of his neighbours, for having, before 
they had a teacher, taken from him seven pack-oxen, and killed 
his brother, he concluded with expressing his desire that mis- 
sionaries should be established among them ; for (he observed 
the bones of the animals which they threw among the children, 
might be ground down and eat, and the skins of the animals 
they shot, the men could eat. He concluded by saying, “ All 
* men should hear the word of God.”’ 
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Presents were now made to the king and the chief captains. 
A night-cap was given to the king, of which he inquired the use, 
when it was immediately put on his head, and he continued to 
wear it till the meeting broke up. A looking glass was also 
given him, in which he viewed himself, without discovering any 
visible signs of emotion. He could not conceive the use of 
scissors, till part of his beard was clipped off with them. The 
use of other articles, such as needles, thimbles, pincushion with 
pins in it, had also to be explained tothem. They were all 
amazed to see how soon a gimblet made a hole through a stick. 
In their subsequent visits to the tent, they were particularly 
struck with the sight of a tea-pot, on seeing the use of which 
they expressed their astonishment with uplifted hands. The 
missionaries preached to them at different times, and they were 
always listened to with attention. 

Leaving Meribohwhey for Mashow, a town still farther into 
the interior, they passed through some extensive fields of Caffre 
corn, and, ascending the summit of a low hill, they had a view 
of a country far exceeding in beauty any thing ‘they had yet seen 
in Africa. An extensive valley lay before them, covered with 
rich pasture finely interspersed with trees, and displaying in 
different places the most delightful verdure. On passing through 
this valley, and ascending the hill which inclosed it, they had a 
view of the city of Mashow, standing, like Meribohwhey, which 
they had left, on an eminence which was destitute of a tree or 
bush ; but which was covered with corn fields. Mashow is an 
extensive and populous place, by far the most considerable of 
any they had yet come to. Mr. Campbell, in walking on the 
north-west side of the town, counted eleven villages or districts, 
and, in the evening, to the south-east, eighteen districts. The 

opulation he calculated at about ten or twelve thousand, and 
the corn fields extended around the town for at least about twen- 
ty miles. The inhabitants crowded around them, as in other 
towns, and their reception by the king and his captains was 
equally friendly. Ata meeting with them, it was agreed, on the 
suggestion of one of the captains, about thirty years of age, that 
it would be well to have such men among them. 

The Hottentots who travelled along with the Missionaries, and 
who were guarding the oxen, shot a red bok during the day, 
and those who went to hunt the rhinoceros, wounded one of these 
animals, and killed two buffaloes. By the former of these one 
of the men nearly lost his life. , Two of them came running to- 
wards him to attack him, when he tried to fire at them; but his 
piece would not go off: flying into a bush he was furiously pur- 
sued by one of those formidable creatures tearing up the ground 
with its powerful horn as it advanced. It came forward with 
such fury that it overleaped the object of its rage, and the terri- 
fied hunter was thus enabled to escape, before it could stop and 
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turn round its unwieldy body for a new attack. It would ap- 
pear that flesh is a great rarity among the Africans, such un- 
feigned joy was excited by the slaughter of the two buffaloes; 
and the road being too rocky for wagons, the king sent pack- 
exen for their carcases. ) 
‘rom Mashow, Mr. Campbell and his attendants proceeded 
still farther into the interior, in a north-easterly direction, for 
Kurreechane, above a hundred miles distant. They set out from 
Mashow on the 27th April, at eight o’clock in the morning, ac- 
companied for a short distance by the king and his brother. 
Their progress was delayed during the first days of their jour- 
ney, by deluges of incessant rain, and the thermometer was de- 
pressed to 60. Mr. Campbell ascribes with great probability 
this cold weather to the elevation of the ground on which they 
now were. The incessant rains, and scantiness of animal 
food, depressed the spirits of the Africans in an extraordinary 
degree. They had devoured their whole stock of flesh, which, 
with ordinary moderation, ought to have lasted them four or five 
days, and they never troubled themselves to think whence anew 
supply was to bg procured. They all sat, accordingly, in sor- 
rowful silence, which was broken occasionally by complaints 
that they were very hungry. One of the Hottentots informed 
them that he had wounded a hartebeast, a large animal, the 
preceding day, and that he was sure it must have died. They 
chose rather, however, to remain in the tent to starve, than to go 
out in the rain, in quest of food. The weather clearing they pro- 
ceeded on their journey through luxuriant pastures, filled with 
numerous droves of large game, and the haunt in consequence, 
of the ferocious animals. They met here with the dead carcass 
of a lion, in the posture of crouching, as if he had been alive, 
and immediately afterwards, they saw three lions pursuing a 
hartebeast. At four o’clock they killed a fat knoo, an animal 
about the size of a young cow, which caused great Joy to the 
starving Africans. The country to the north and north-west ap- 
peared one boundles expanse of forest. The thermometer at noon 
was only 66. The morning of the 30th of April was delightful, 
and they proceeded on their journey. After crossing a small 
river, Mr. Campbell observes, that he had here, for the first time, 
an opportunity of observing the rhinoceros. It passed within two 
hundred yards of the wagons, and was shortly afterwards shot by 
one of the hunters. On reaching the place where it lay, our 
author was astonished at its bulk; being eleven feet long, six 
feet in height, and four feet broad. The following description 
of the behaviour of the natives, on this occasion, gives a perfect 
idea of their brutal and ferocious character. | 
“ The sight of so hugé a carcass to eat delighted the natives who were with 


us. Four different parties, who travelled with us, began instantly to cut it 
up, each party.carrying portions to their own heap, as fast as they could. 
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Some being more expeditious than others, excited jealousy, and soon caused 4 
frightful uproar. Perhaps twenty tongues were bawling out at one time, 
one of which by itself seemed sufficient to deafen an ox. Nota word was 
spoken in jest, all were deeply serious. Some severe strokes with sticks 
were dealt among them by the leaders of the parties.”—‘« In less than an 
hour, every inch of that monstrous creature was carried off, and nothing but 
a pool of blood left behind. Their rage and fury, during the struggle for 
flesh, gave them such a ferocity of countenance, that I could recognize only 
a few of them, and actually inquired if these people belonged to our party, 
or if they had come from some neighbouring kraal,” or village. 


When they halted in the evening, they immediately began to 
cook their meat. Fifteen fires were lighted, around each of 
which a small company was gathered, roasting, boiling, and de- 
vouring flesh (our author observes) with disgusting voracious- 
ness. Ejighty-nine persons were counted on this occasion. 

During this night many lions were heard, and in the morning 
three were seen prowling very near the wagons. The shoot- 
ing of the rhinoceros on the Saturday disposed all the people 
to meet without grumbling on the Sabbath, though comparative- 
ly few would leave the flesh-pots to attend the morning worship 
‘ ateleven A. M. In the evening, the tent was filled, and several 
were obliged to remain on the outside, On the 2d of May, they 
crossed the Molopo river, which is the last point whence any 
intelligence ever came from Cowan, Denovan, and the soldiers 
of the Cape regiment, who crossed it fourteen years before, 
Many lions were as usual, heard prowling round the wagons at 
night. Their travelling train of wagons, men, women, child- 
ren, oxen, and sheep, in different companies, extended about a 
mile, and presented, as well may be supposed a singular scene. 
‘Two rhinoceroses were passed quietly feeding ona hill. One of 
the Africans went to attack them with his assagai, or spear, but 
missed them, and was compelled to fly for refuge to a- bush. 
After a laborious journey, and crossing the deep and rapid river 
Lukoowhai, they arrived at Kurreechane, on the 4th of May, 
They were surrounded, as usual, with crowds of spectators, who 
gazed upon white men with unaffected astonishment and terror. 
The wagons were constantly beset, and at every turn which Mr. 
Campbell took in their vicinity, he was followed by at least a 
hundred persons, who disputed much, as he afterwards learnt, 
about the blue and white stripes of his trowsers, wondering of 
what beasts’ skins the dress was made, 

At this place, the situation of the missionaries appears to have 
been somewhat critical, They were in the midst of a people 
scarcely removed from the savage state, naturally cruel and sus- 
picious, and whom the slightest circumstance might render hos- 
tile. They appear, however, to have conducted themselves 
with great calmness and address, particularly improving every 
opportunity for conciliation, until a favourable impression was 
at length made on the untutored minds of these natives. Ong, 
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great objection to them was their want of beads, which are high- 
ly valued in these countries, and which form, indeed the only 
medium of commercial exchange. The people also appeared to 
be of warlike habits, and they disliked the peaceful doctrines of 
the Missionaries, who, on all occasions, expressed their. disap- 
probation of commandoes or plundering expeditions. After 
various difficulties and delays, however, and no little suspense, a 
public meeting was at length agréed on, at which Mr. Campbell 
and his party attended, and of which he gives a very amusing 
and characteristic acccount. These meetings seem to form a 
singular combination of business and diversion. Each speaker 
gives three howls; and frequently a dance takes place by himself, 
or some of his men, before he commences his harangue ; or 
an exhibition of warlike manceuvres. One of the African cap- 
tains who travelled with Mr. Campbell, introduced his speech 
by three howls, which were somewhat different from those 
of the place, approaching nearer to yells or shrieks. This 
diverted the female spectators extremely, who burst ont ac- 
cordingly into immoderate fits of laughter. After the howls, 
three or four of his men began a dance, and one of them, 
when imitating an attack upon an enemy, fell flat upon his 
face, a trick which excited one universal roar of laughter 
throughout the whole assembly. After four hours’ dancing 
and discussion, and many exhortations to war from some of 
the older chiefs, the pacific views of the Missionaries were at 
length approved of by the regent and other leading men, who 
explained the reasons why the Missionaries had no beards, the 
want of which had caused such dissatisfaction. The propriety 
of receiving a Missionary was finally agreed-to by the regent and 
the other chiefs. 

The population of this place was estimated by the Missiona- 
ries to amount to 16,000. The people are superior to many of 
their neighbours in Africa, manufacturing vessels of clay very 
neatly, in which they hold water, milk, food, &c. They have 
also pots of clay of all sizes, and very strong. They smelt both 
iron and copper, and manufacture various instruments of domes- 
tic use from the former metal, though rather rudely. Their 
iron is equal to any steel, and a cutler established at Kurreechane 
would be able to support a mission established there. Every 
knife, though without being made to shut, is worth a sheep ; 
and numerous customers would be found, both in the town and 
in the neighbourhood. A rough made axe is worth an ox, They 
have also other manufactures, in ivory, leather, wood, &c. and 
they grow considerable quantities of tobacco, both for home 
consumption and for exportation. 

In no place were the Missionaries so much followed as 
at Kurreechane. From morning to night, crowds surrounded 
the wagons; and when Mr. Campbell proceeded through the 
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town, he was followed by an universal concourse of its inhabi- 
tants ; the children were held up by the parents, that they might 
have asight of him. If he happened to turn suddenly upon the 
multitude, they fled with the most hideous rout and confusion, 
overturning each other in their eagerness to escape, and flying 
without once looking back. They were particularly interested 
to see the party dine; and what appeared to them most marvel- 
lous was, that any portion of the provisions should be carried 
away from table, having no idea that a meal can be finished until 
all is eaten up. 

The party left Kurreechane on the 12th May. The weather 
was delightful, though it was winter. About sunset, a large 
male rhinoceros was observed by one of the Hottentots approach- 
ing the river to drink. After drinking, the animal came to the 
very bush where the hunter lay concealed, and he, taking, of 
course, a steady aim, shot the animal through the heart. The 
rhinoceros ran under a tree; and, after standing for a little 
while, fell down and expired. It measured in length 10% feet, 


-and furnished an ample supply of food for all the people. The 


weather was rainy and cold, the thermometer at noon on the 
14th May, being only 56. Numerous droves of wild animals 
were met travelling from the highlands in the north, towards 
the south, for a milder climate during the winter. On the 
18th they arrived at Mashow, where they met with a favourable 
reception from their former friends. One of the Hottentot hun- 
ters who had been left behind to search for game, arrived after 
them with the pleasing intelligence that two rhinoceroses were 
shot and two wounded. Being cut up, the meat of one of them 
was divided among the hungry African chiefs. ‘The head of 
one of these animals was different from that of all the others that 
had been killed, having, in place of a crooked horn, projecting 
backwards, “a straight horn, projecting three feet from the 
“ forehead, much resembling that of the fanciful unicorn in the 
* British arms.” 

They left Mashow on the 2Ist May, and, passing through 
the Tammaha town of Meribohwhey, they pursued a course 
more to the eastward than that by which they had entered the 
country. They passed the town of Mobatee, and at length re- 
joined their friends at Lattakoo, after an absence of eight weeks 
and two days. They were well received in all parts, and the 
different chiefs expressed their wishes to have a mission estab- 
lished among them. On leaving the town of Meribohwhey, they 
killed two rhinoceroses for the chiefs, who, when they learned 
this, and that the Missionaries meant to carry none of the meat 
with them, danced for joy, exclaiming “these mem are great 
captains.”” Their avidity for animal food is extreme. In one 
long and serious conversation held between the Missionaries and 
the king, the latter began to inquire about beads, and told the 
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‘Missionaries that they must shoot flesh for them. This was 
heartily seconded by Pelangye, the African captain who had 
travelled with them, and who was never happy but when he saw 
a potful of flesh boiling before him ; and the conversation about 
flesh once begun, became loud and general, being a topic (ob- 
serves Mr. Campbell) which touched the strings of every heart. 
In the course of their. journey to Lattakoo, they experienced 
oo difficulties from the roughness of the roads, which were 
rejuently through rocks—from tempests of rain, attended by 
thunder and lightning—from the scarcity of game—and from 
the rivers which they had tocross. They got over all those dif- 
ficulties, however, and arrived safely at Lattakoo on the 8th 
June. 

Nothing occurred here of any great consequence, and they 
resolved to visit the inhabitants lower down the Krooman river, 
to the west. They accordingly proceeded to the town of Patan- 
nee, and afterwards to Turreehey, and returning to Lattakoo by 
a different route, visited the town of Chopo. The transactions 
of Mr. Campbell and his party at those places, were exactly si- 
milar to what occurred at the other parts which they visited. 
The population appears to have been thinner and more scatter- 
ed, though equally willing to receive Missionaries among them. 
In their habits character, and state of civiliation, they seem to 
have much resembled the other tribes. In the course of the 
journey, our travellers experienced severe weather, and great ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; the thermometer, during the night, 
being as low as 24 and 28, and at noon 70. The pools were 
sometimes found in the morning covered with ice. They obtain- 
ed some information from the natives of other towns in the 
neighbourhood, and on the borders of the great desert of Zahara, 
which extends in a northerly direction for more than 1000 miles. 

The party left Lattakoo on the 28th July, being accompanied 
for two day’s journey by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, who were 
settled at that place. They arrived at the Griqua town on the 
3d August. Here they remained till the 16th, when, taking a 
route different from that by which they had advanced, they vi- 
sited the settlements on the Cradock, a tributary of the Great 
Orange river, and, crossing a desert country, they proceeded by 
Graaf Reynet, a recently established town, and Beaufort, to 
Cape Town, where they arrived, after a laborious journey, on the 
10th November. 

From the information collected by Mr. Campbell in this jour- 


ney, one great obstacle to the civilization of this part of Africa. 


appears to arise from the ferocious and predatory habits of the 
wandering Bushmen, or robbers, by which the country is in- 
fested. They seem to be of the same race as the wild Arabs 
who inhabit the great Zahara desert. They are generally in a 
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state of the greatest wretchedness, from their idleness and it- 
providence ; and are, of course, constantly on the watch to carry 
off the cattle of the settlers. This subjects them to constant 
alarm and distraction, while, by keeping alive in the country 
a spirit of strife and ferocity, it necessarily indisposes the minds 
of the inhabitants to settlement and peace. Mr. Campbell 
truly observes, that, as the first step to improvement, it would 
be necessary to collect all these wretched wanderers into settle- 
ments, and to instruct them in the first rudiments of social life; 
and so poor are they, that, for daily subsistence, he thinks they 
would thankfully comply with any conditions imposed on them. 
In the course of their journey to the Griqua Town, Mr. Camp- 
bell and his party had some of their cattle carried off by these 
plunderers, who were apprehended, however, and expected, what 
they would have been sure to have met with from their African 
enemies, instant death. They were let off with a slight chastise- 
ment, which was no sooner ended than they begged to be taken 
into service, on condition of being supplied with food and 
clothing. 

At the Griqua Town, the missionary school is ftourishing and 
well attended. At an examination, 30 children were found who 
could read the New Testament; 106 attended; and, during 
the summer, the number is increased to 160. The people seem- 
ed generally impressed with the necessity of being industrious 
and peaceable. At Campbell Town, which they visited, they 
found that the natives had daily meetings for worship, which 
was conducted by Abraham Kok, son to Cornelius Kok, an old 
Griqua captain ; and, at Upper Campbell, they found Cornelius, 
another of his sons, engaged in the same manner. They were 
particularly struck with the savage ignorance and degraded state 
of the Corannas, an African tribe settled near Orange river, 
whom they considered to be even a step lower than the wander- 
ing Bushmen of the desert. Their whole enjoyment seems to con- 
sist in eating and sleeping, and their existence thus passes away 
in a state of stupid insensibility, indifferent to every thing that 
is not connected with mere animal enjoyment. 

After remaming some.time at the Cape, Mr. Campbell took 
his passage to England. His journey into the interior of Africa 
occupied him ten months, and it was accomplished without any 
serious accident, or the loss of a single person. Mr. Campbell 
himself did not experience the least illness, even for a single 
hour ; and he seems to have displayed, in a remarkable degree, 
throughout the journey, all the qualities required for such an en- 
terprise,—fortitude, patience, perseverance, and address. 
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Arr. IL— The Pirate, by the Author of Waverley, Kenilworth, tc! 
(Continued from p. 243.) 


In our last Number we stated our intention of entering, some- 
what at large, into a view of the evils which appear to us to flow 
from a habit of trifling reading, particularly in the line of ficti- 
tious narrative. In order fairly to meet the case, we divided 
works of imagination—not very logically perhaps, but conveni- 
ently for our purpose—into three classes ; namely, those which 
are written with an obviously dad intention ; those which are 
written with vo definite intention at all, except fame or profit to 
the author and amusement to the reader; and those which are 
written with a positively good intention. The first class we dis- 
missed in a few words, as too palpably evil to require an argu- 
mentative reprehension. ‘The second class seemed to deserve a 
more lengthened discussion ; and to furnish a basis for our re- 
marks, we selected as a somewhat favourable specimen, the tales 
of the unknown author of Waverley ; and had proceeded so far 
in our plan as to give an outline of “ The Pirate,” with extracts 
—this being his last production, and though inferior to several 
which have proceeded it in literary merit, yet presenting a fair 
sample of the moral qualities of his novels. 

Now we do not hesitate to say, that even were no novel more 
exceptionable than the Pirate, or than Waverley, or Kenilworth, 
or any other of these tales, the effect of habitually indulging in 
the perusal of such works would be decidedly injurious ; and we 
pro; ose to fortify our remarks by a specification of some of the 
evils which appear to us naturally to result from this habit.We 
should however premise, that though we have selected the Wav- 
erley Novels as asort of standard by which to try the question at 
isue, and have thus taken ground much less favourable to our own 
views than if we had extended our view to the general trash of 
the circulating library ; we shall not so strictly confine our re- 
marks, as not occasionally to urge arguments which may not ap- 
ply, at least in their full force, to the writings immediately un- 
der our consideration ; a warning which we think it but fair to 
give, lest we should seem to impute to the author of Waverley 
faults with which he is not chargeable. Our readers, therefore, 
in justice both to the author and to us, will make the necessary 
abatements in the application of our strictures to his particular 
case. 

The first objection which presses upon our attention in regard 
to the habit of novel-reading, is the 1nsuRious excitement which 
it tends to produce. And here let it be kept in mind, that the 
works of fictitious narrative to which our observations are meant 
to apply, are those which are written with no definite views, ex- 
cept of fame or profit to the author, or of amusement to the rea- 
der. Now, works of this description may differ widely in their 
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degrees of morality, or immorality ; but one property is com- 
mon to almost all of them, that they are intended to be stimula- 


ting. If they fail in this, itis generally the author’s misfortune, 


and not his purpose. He intends his work to be irresistible in 
arresting the imagination, and absorbing, for the time, every fa- 
culty of the mind, and every affection of the heart. If his readers 
can contentedly eat, drink, sleep, study, or pray, from the time 
they commence his narrative, till they have followed the vicissi- 
tudes of his hero or heroine to their conclusion, it is so much de- 
tracted from the potency of his genius. He wishes his spell to 
be inextricable: his ideal world is tocastinto the shade all 
the tame realities of this visible sphere : joy and sorrow, health 
and duty, are all to be forgotten, while, following the mazes of 
the artist’s fancy, the enchanted reader plies the volume by the 
ray of the sickly taper into the darkest watches of midnight. We 
do not aver that every novel is thus alluring ; but this is only to 
say that every novel is not written by a Richardson, a Burney, a 
Ratcliffe, or by the author of Waverley. What is called a “good” 
novel, and what for that very reason perhaps we ought to calla 
“bad” one, certainly afproaches this standard of excellence. It 
introduces its reader to a new world; it rivets his attention 
by an artfully adjusted series of incidents, and a highly-wrought 
description of characters ; stimulating the feelings and the curi- 
osity in so powerful a manner, as, for time, to gender almost ev- 
ery thing else uninteresting in the comparison. The excitement 
may be more or less injurious in its character, or in its intensity, 
or in its duration. In many novels, the character or quality, so 
to speak of the excitement, is of a decidedly exceptionable kind: 
they add fuel to the flame of passions which we are bound to 
mortify and subdue; they lead the reader to the margin of 
temptation, and too often precipitate him over the brink. We 
shall not complain very seriously of the Waverley Tales in 
this respect; for the excitement they cause is not for the most 
part strictly that of the passions. But still an intense excitement 
of long duration, even if nat positively vicious, is generally hurt- 
ful in its effects. It enervates the mind ; it generates a sickli- 
ness of fancy ; and it renders the ordinary affairs of life insipid. 
Should it be objected, that this argument, if allowed at all, would 
go much too far; that it would banish music, and poetry, and all 
works of imagination, and many of the severer sciences them- 
selves, since all these cause excitement ; it may be replied, that 
it would certainly go so far as to restrict these within due bounds 
where they are matters of mere recreation :—where they are 
matters of business, they do not come fairly within the scope of 
the present discussion. We admit that a mathematical treatise 
may create as long and powerfully sustained un interest as a no- 
vel ; and that the excitement will be injurious, if it cause a per- 
son to neglect any duty of life for its gratification. But then 
there are many qualifications in the one case, which do not ap- 
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ply to the other, For example, the interest excited by the Prin- 
cipia of Newton, is not of an impassioned character: it may, in- 
deed, like a novel, so arrest the mind as to cause the student to 
neglect the claiiia of business, or devotion, or health itself; but 
it does not minister to any ccrrupt appetite, which is more than 
can be said of most novels: nor is such a course of reading open 
to various other important objections, which we shall have to 
urge against an inordinate indulgence in works of fiction. Again; 
the faculties called into exercise by severe study, are of a very 
different nature to those which are stimulated by novel reading ; 
nor is the vigour of the mind impaired, but on the contrary in- 
creased, by such an application of its powers. Besides which, 
the one may be an affair of business; whereas the other can only 
be at best a recreation. A Cambridge wrangler, we allow, may 
be as much engrossed by his pursuits, as a novel reader; but the 
one is engrossed in his proper calling, the otherforno assignable 
goodend or purpose whatever. If a clergyman in active duty,as a 
mere amusement, were to give up his mind to the same degree 
of mathematical study as he might lawfully do when a college 
student, he would doubtless be open to a part of the charge which 
we are urging against novel reading: he would find his studies 
entrenching on his public labours, and would shrink perhaps 
from the ordinary calls of his duty to indulge in these pleasures 
of intellect. There would however still be many degrees of dif- 
ference in the two cases ; though in both the claims of a family, 
or a parish, might be neglected in the intoxication of habitual 
nental excitement. 

Our argument, however, is by no means intended to go so far 
as to exclude a temperate degree of mental excitement, arising 
from a variety of pursuits, as well as from the study of mathema- 
tics. With respect to such poetry, or music, or fictitious litera- 
ture, as have no vicious tendencies, the chief danger consists in 
the intensity and duration of the excitement they produce, But 
the intensity and duration of that produced by novel reading is 
usually very considerable. Few novel readers can take up a 
well-written tale, consisting of several volumes, for five or ten 
minutes at a time, and lay it down again, and return to the or- 
dinary and less interesting pursuits of life, without having their 
minds injuriously stimulated, and being led to cast many “a 
longing lingering look behind.” There is an evil in this respect in 
the general construction of our novels ; they are usually long— 
much longer than any person ought to be able to find time to read 
at one, two, three, or even many more sittings ; yet they are so 
contrived, as to be incapable of being read in repose by instal- 
ments. The mindis absorbed ; the imagination is heated ; and 
the affections are engaged. The moment arrives to lay down the 
volume; but it is not so easy to banish the subjects; we quit it 
in a feverish state of mind, and are in this fever till we return to 
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it. Business, study, devotion, the requirements of nature, and 
the obligations of society, are but an irksome parenthesis, till 
some imaginary hero is extricated from his perilous jeopardy, 
or some sentimental heroine is united to the object of her uncon- 
trollable affections. The result may be best seen in young 
and badly educated persons, and in general wherever the mind 
has not been disciplined to self-controul. In such cases, the 
struggle between the call of duty, and the stimulus of curiosity, 
is but too plain: the midnight novel, if it does not colour the 
next day’ s conversation, gives at least its tone to the feelings ; 
and itis well if it do not throughthe day occupy by stealth ma- 
ny a moment clandestinely taken from business requiring close 
and undivided attention, and if it do not also engross the thoughts 
even while it is not allowed to fill the hands, 

A mind under the genuine influence of novel reading, shrinks 
from every thing like effort in study. It is stimulated with ar- 
tificial condiments, till it loses all natural and healthy appetite. 
Not only the graver departments of literature, but even books of 
amusement of a less piquant character, become dull and prosing 
in comparison with these highly-seasoned viands, We question 
whether a few months unrestrained indulgence in Waverley 
novels themselves, sohe: and manly as they are when compared 
with the ordinary class of such productions, would not generate, 
for a time at least, a distaste for our standard essayists, and for 
most writers of true and unromantic narrative; to say nothing of 
the more serious walks of metaphysics, theclogy, and other ab- 
stract studies, which could not be supposed to present any at- 
tractions to the habitual novel reader, 

Were we Medical Reviewers instead of Christian Observers, 
we might feel it necessary to add to our charge against novel 
reading, on the score of excitement, the fhysical evils often at- 
tendant on the practice when carried to excess. We know, at 
Jeast, that medicai men have frequently urged this point; and 
have stated that the habit of novel reading is almost as enerva- 
ting to one class of their patients, as the use of opium, or of spi- 
ritous liquors, to another. It is very clear, that the passions of 
the human mind cannot be strongly excited day after day, and 
year after year, without causing subsequent languor and exhaus- 
tion, both mental and bodily ; and though we freely confess, 
that the novels of the Waverley school are less injurious, in 
their effects on the nervous system, than those of the sentimental 
class, yet they must still be ranged under the general head of de- 
leterious stimulants ; and the difference of a few drops, more 
or less, of alcohol in the potion, will not be sufficient to render 


‘it an innocent deverage, however mildly it may operate as an oc- 


casional cordial, 
A second objection which strikes us, in connexion with a ha- 
bit of novel reading, is the serious waste of time which it occasions, 
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«This blame the Waverley Tales must, in their measure, share 
with the trash which loads the shelves of the circulating library; 
for it surely will not be pretended, that taking them generally 
they pay their readers in profit for the consumption of time they 
occasion. In one view, they are more dangerous than ordinary 
novels ; because, many persoris whose age, or habits, or educa- 
tion, exempt them from the temptation of promiscuous novel 
reading, are seduced by the talents of this author to devoté more 
hours to his performances than they ought to subtract from their 
positive duties, or to dedicate to works of mere entertainment. 
Let any person calculate the number of solid hours expended in 
a large family, where, perhaps, thirty or more of these volumes 
have been perused by five or six individuals, or Jet him multiply 
this into the aggregate of the national reading, and he will pro- 
bably be surprised at the vast consumption of time involved in 
the process. We are aware, that to a thorough novel reader, 
time is an article of little or no value, except, like game to a 
sportsman, to be “killed ;”? but to persons not quite so far ad- 
vanced in frivolity, the estimate may appear of more importance. 
We believe that some serious and well-disposed persons would 
be shocked, were they carefully to number the hours which they 
devote annually to trifling reading: and then compare this start- 
ling record with the time given to the first great purpose of hu- 
man existence. And is it not, we would ask, in the view of every 
reflecting man, an evil of incalculable magnitude, thatthe few 
remnants of time which persons, immersed in the business of the 
world, can spare for the occasional relaxation of their minds; 
for the amiable endearments of the social circle; for the instruc- 
tion of their families ; and for that private meditationfand prayer, 
and that study of the Scriptures, which are so necessary to 
fit them to bear up against the temptations of the world, and “ so 
to pass through thing's temporal that finally they lose not the 
things eternal,” instead of being improved for beneficial purpo- 
ses, should be engrossed and rendered pernicious by an indul- 
gence in frivolous, not to say noxious, reading. In this view it 
is not necessary that every volume, or any one volume, should be 
of a decidedly exceptionable tendency ; it is enough for our ar- 
gument, if the general result is such that the individual is not 
benefited, that his family has been neglected, and that his gene- 
ral train of thought and feeling, already too secular, has been 
debased instead of elevated ; has been alienated from God and 
heaven, instead of being attracted to them by his few select mo- 
ments of retirement and leisure. he 

A third injurious effect attendant on the generality of those 
works of fictitious narrative, which form the subject of our ob- 
servations, arises from the false and dangerous views which they 
present of the actual circumstances of life—It is a prime secret 
for happiness to learn the art of lowering our expectations; te 
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be satisfied with a little ; to be content with the state of life im 
which we are placed ; to improve, and thus to enjoy, the present 
hour, and to look for no perfection either in men or things. But 
how different the lessons taught by the bulk of poets and novel- 
ists! Extatic joy and insupportable sorrow are almost the only 
conditions of life for which their scale is graduated. The medi- 
ocrity of talent, of property, and of personal endowment, which 
generally presents itselfin the actual intercourse of mankind, is 
banished from their ideal world. Men are heroes, and women 
are angels ; love is the master passion ; and the pursuit of a cap- 
civading object the great business of human existence. Now, it 
is impossible that a person can habitually enter with full zest 
into the spirit of this fictitious creation, without feeling a little 
dissatisfied with the tame realities of the actual scene of his own 
“ work-day” state of being. The best, the most natural, of mere 
novels, must necessarily be overcharged ; their lights must be 
made brighter than the reality, to give contrast to their shadows; 
and their shadows darker than the reality, to give effect to their 
lights. But young and inexperienced persons will not easily be 
persuaded to believe that these fascinating representations are 
fabulous: true, they do not find the prototypes among their own 
relations and acquaintance; but then, they doubt not they are to 
be found elsewhere : they succeed in persuading themselves that 
they shall meet with more sentiment, and more sensibility, and 
more exquisite joys, and more pungent sorrows, in some other 
more favoured region, than they have yet been able to trace in 
that which happens to lie within the bounds of their daily vision: 
the enchanted paradise exists, though hitherio it has not been 
their happy fate to discover its precincts. Surely nothing can 
be more ensnaring to ardent and youthful minds, or more calcu- 
lated to destroy that tranquil acquiescence in the allotments of 
Providence, which forms a grand constituent in human happi- 
ness, than such highly wrought exhibitions of ideal scenes and 
characters. And,—what we think has not been sufficiently dwelt 
upon by those who have reprobated novels on account of their 
splendid fictions,;—even where scenes in real life are Ssplayet, 
and displayed faithfully, they may, to many readers, have all the 
evil effects of the most intoxicating ideal world. Toa young 
man or woman in an humble station, many even of the ordinary 
incidents of novels may thus be sutigon injurious. To wear silk 
stockings, and go to the play, ma y appear as alluring a phantom 
to a lady’s maid in a country village, as, to her more sentimental 
mistress, to be a Clementina della Poretta, or, if our readers 
will, a Minna Troil. And what is the next step? We refer to 
other pages than our own for an answer. The annals of the Mag- 
daten and Lock Hospitals, and of the Guardian Society, if the 
secret history of the first aberrations of the heart could always 
be known, would too probably furnish many a record of the 
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baneful effects of habits of novel reading on ignorant and inex- 
perienced minds. 

With regard to the Waverley Tales, we have before admitted 
that the excitement of the passions is not by any means their 
characteristic quality; yet we cannot exempt them from the 
charge of exhibiting delusive and injurious views of human life. 
We need go no farther than the novel immediately before us ; for 
who among the young admirers of these imaginary scenes, would 
contentedly sit down amidst books or legers, or engross parch- 
ment, or follow any reguiar honest vocation, if he could spend 
his life like Mordaunt Mertoun, free as an eagle, and without a 
care or a thought beyond wandering from crag to crag, encoun- 
tering the perils, and enjoying the pleasures, of an adventurous 
sportsman, and relaxing from these rougher joys in the society 
of the beautiful and fascinating inmates of Burg Westra? We 
are not sure that the habits of the bold jovial Pirates themselves 
would not find admirers; and we fear that poor Minna is not 
singular in her attachment to the freebooter Cleveland. But we 
shall have occasion to advert to the evil effects arising from the 
way in which characters are delineated in novels, in a a subsequent 
part of our remarks. What we intend exclusively to allege in 
the present argument is, that professed novels are almost always 
unlike real life ; and that the dissimilarity is such as to lead to 
the formation of false and i injurious estimates of its actual nature. 
Even the novels of the author of Waverley, whose graphic skill 
no person can dispute, present us, when calmly considered, with 
very little more than the figments of his own splendid imagina- 
tion. It is true, that by his enchantments he not only raisesnew 
worlds before us, but for the time has power almost to make us 
beilieve them real. But when we close the volume, and look 
around our apartment to be sure of our own identity, and coolly 
ask, whether even his comparatively temperate representations 
—we had almost said his historical memoranda—are not mere 
romance, we cannot but feel that we have been, if not absolutely 
in an ideal world, yet in a still more perplexing scene, com- 
pounded so indiscriminately of truth and fable, that no benefi- 
cial moral impression, nor any valuable lesson of experience, 
much less any certain matter of fact, is gained from the narra- 
tive. And were it perfectly true that the whole is strictly natu- 
ral, yet this would not obviate the evil effects of a novel in which 
virtue and vice—we must not, we suppose, use more strictly 
theological phrases—are not the constant test by which the 
whole conduct of the story is regulated. It was justly remarked 
by Dr. Johnson, that “in the romances formerly written, every 
transaction and sentiment were so remote from all that passes 
among men, that the reader was in very little danger of making 
any application to himself: the virtues and crimes were equally 
beyond the sphere of his activity; and he amused himself with 
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heroes and with traitors, deliverers and persecutors, as with be- 
ings of another species. But when an adventurer is levelled with 
the rest of the world, and acts in such scenes of the universal 
drama as may be the lot of any other man, young spectators fix 
their eyes upon him with closer attention, and hope, by observ- 
ing his behaviour and success, to regulate their own practices. 
If the world be promiscuously described, I cannot see of what 
use it can be to read the account, or why it may not be as safe to 
turn the eye immediately upon mankind, as upon a mirror which 
shows all that presents itself without discrimination. It is not 
a sufficient vindication of a narrative, that the train of events is 
agreeable to observation and experience; for that observation 
which is called knowledge of the world, will be found much 
more frequently to make men cunning than goed. 

Connected with the last mentioned objection, there is another, 
already partially adverted to, arising from the injurious delinea- 
tions of character which abound in most novels and other works 
of imagination, written for the mere purpose of entertainment. 
The historian of real life is not responsible for the actions and 
qualities of his personages. Like a portrait painter, his chief 
study must be accuracy of delineation: as to beauty and group- 
ing, and many other things of prime importance in a fancy piece, 
he is answerable only so far as he can avail himself of them 
without violating the laws of truth and nature. And happily, 
in general, in real life, a really correct description is seldom 
dangerous. The novel before us furnishes a case strongly in 
point. The incident on which it is founded, is described by the 


author in his Aistoric capacity as follows: 

«In the month of January, 1724-5, a vessel, called the Revenge, bearing 
twenty large guns, and six smailer, commanded by John Gow, or Goffe, or 
Smith, came to the Orkney Islands, and was discovered to be a pirate, by 
various acts of insolence and villainy committed by the crew. ‘These were 
for some time submitted to, the inhabitants of these remote islands not pos- 
sessing arms nor means of resistance ; and so bold was the captain of these 
banditti, that he not only came ashore, and gave dancing parties inthe village 
of Stromness, but, before his real character was discovered, engaged the af- 
fections and received the troth-plight of a young lady, possessed of some pro- 
perty. A patriotic individual, James Fea, younger, of Clestron formed the 
plan of securing the buccaneer, which he effected by a mixture of courage 
and address, in consequence chiefly of Gow’s vessel having gone on shore near 
the harbour of Calt-sound, on the island of Eda, not far distant trom a house 
then inhabited by Mr. Fea. In the various stratagems by which Mr. Fea con- 
trived finally, at the peril ofhis life, they being well armed and desperate, to 
make the whole pirates his prisoners, he was much aided by Mr. James Laing, 
the grandfather of the late Malcolm Laing, Esq. the acute and ingenious his- 
torian of Scotland during the seventeenth century. 

“Gow, and others of his crew, suffered by sentence of the High Court of 
Admiralty, the punishment their crimes had long deserved. He conducted 
himself with great audacity when before the Court ; and, from an account of 
the matter by an eye-witness, seems to have been subjected to some unusual 
severities, in order to compel him to plead. The words are these: ‘ John 
Gow would not plead, for which he was brought to the bar, and the judge er- 
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dered that his thumbs should be squeezed by two men, with a whip-cord, till 
it did break; and then it should be doubled, till it did again break, and then 
laid threefold, and that the executioners shall»pull with their whole strength ; 
which sentence Gow endured with a great deal of boldness.’ The next morn- 
ing, (27th May, 1725,) when he had seen the preparations for pressing him te 
death, his courage gave way, and he told the Marshal of the Court, that he 
would not have given so much trouble had he been assured of not being 
hanged in chains. He was then tried, condemned, and executed, with others 


ofhis crew.” Vol. I. pp. i—iv. 

No reader, however young or inexperienced, is likely to be in- 
jured by such a description. The only sympathy we feel for the 
lawless plunderer is that which arises from the cruelty of his 
judges. Abating this, all our feelings in perusing the narrative 
are on the side of moral and poetical justice. But let the rea- 
der compare this with the description of the bold, enterprising, 
generous Cleveland, in the novel; the young and handsome ad- 
venturer, whose humanity is the only blot on his piratical es- 
cutcheon ; and he will instantly be sensible that what is perfect- 
ly safe, and may even have a moral tendency, when related as 
history, is very capable of being rendered pernicious when exhi- 
bited in the false colouring of fictitious narrative. A painter of 
imaginary scenes is bound in duty to endeavour to make his rea- 
der love as well as coldly approve, whatever is truly good; and 
to hate, as well as feebly censure, whatever is of a contrary cha- 
racter. But is this done in the majority of novels? Is it al- 
ways done even in the comparatively guarded pages of the au- 
thor of Waverley? Farfrom it. What is Cleveland? A gen- 
tleman pirate, capable by his person and address, and still more 
by his manly qualities, his generosity, his devotedness to his 
unhapfiy crew, and his sentimentalism of character of attracting, 
and, as is too much insinuated, of deserving the regard of the 
heroine of the tale. Instead of being conducted to a gibbet, he 
is suffered honourably to enter the service of his country, and to 
die “ in the field of glory.” 

And what shall we say of the character of the heroine, Minna 
Troil, herself? High-spirited, imaginative, and approaching 
the sublime in her mysterious developments, she yet attaches 
herself to a pirate, under the idea that a pirate resembled one 
of those lawless, but of course—or the moral would not be com- 
plete—brave and generous spirits who reigned in a former age 
by terror and devastation over the Northern seas aud islands, 
The whole delineation of her character is dangerous and delu- 
sive to a young and romantic mind; and we believe that many a 
visionary heroine would infinitely prefer becoming a Minna 
Troil in “ The Pirate,” to imitating the modest, sensible, tender, 
persevering, and Christian—but, alas ! homely—Jeannie Deans 
in “ The Heart of Mid-Lothian.” Will it be credited that this 
same Minna, who is made to engross the chief sympathy of the 
story—far more so than her artless and lovely sister Brenda— 
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should have reason to suppose that a man is being murdered 
under her window; that that man is no other than Mordaunt 
Mertoun, the playmate of her infancy, the companion of her 
youth, the attached friend of her sister; that his murderer is a 
bold, quarrelsome, overbearing stranger, an acknowledged free- 
booter—and yet that she forbears to alarm the family, to call for 
assistance to rescue the victim, and to pursue the supposed mur- 
derer, because forsooth, “what a tale had she to tell! and of 
whom was that tale to be told!’ Thus, like a truly faithful he- 
roine of a novel, with whom blind passion is to swallow up 
every principle of duty and common humanity, she seals her 
lips in secrecy; her attachment to Cleveland is not at all abated ; 
and. though to be sure there is occasionally a half-moral reflec- 
tion, and though she makes up her mind, under all the conflict- 
ing circumstances of the case, to discard the Pirate as a lover 
and a husband, yet the whole interest of the piece is so contrived 
us to be almost constantly in opposition to the impartial dictates 
of a virtuous judgment. 

The character of the Udaller himself is open to somewhat si- 
milar exceptions. History would have described him as a 
drunken, gluttonous, overbearing, low-lived, swearing, and pas- 
sionate fellow, who kept his dependents in good humour by a 
vicious prodigality, and whose character was only relieved by a 
sort of jovial good nature, and a tender attachment to his daugh- 
ters. From such a delineation, no moral injury could have re- 
sulted. But the skill of the zovelist has so dressed up this mere 
ale-house pot-companion, that the reader is taught almost to re- 
spect him, and very sincerely to shake him by the hand, as one 
of the best, most generous, most hospitable, most frank, most 
hearty fellows in the world. 

The character of Bryce Snailsfoot, the Jagger, is still more ex- 
ceptionable. Hes represented as a base, sneaking, pilfering, 
lying, and cheating rascal, whose only claim not to be detested 
is, that he is only worthy of being despised. Yet this wretch is, 
forsooth, a canting hypocrite, and talks of religion! The better 
characters of the tale make little or no pretentions to Christiani- 
ty; unless perhaps Minna and Brenda saying their prayers be an 
exception: as for Mordaunt Mertoun, he seems scarcely to have 
ever heard of a God. But the weak, or selfish, or ridiculous cha- 
racters, such as Triptolemus and Sister Baby, have religious 
phrases always on their lips, and profess to consult the dictates 
of conscience in their most unhallowed actions. The climax, 
however, is to frame such a character as Bryce Snailsfoot, or, as 
the author is pleased to call him, “the devout Bryce Snailsfoot ;” 
but whose “ devotion” is generally so contrived as to break out 
just when, for the honour of religion, it could best be spared. 
He lived by plundering wrecks, “ for which,” says the author, 
‘ being aman who in his own way professed great devotion, he 
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seldom failed to express his grateful thanks to Heaven.” So 
again, when Mordaunt Mertoun, indignant at the Jagger’s in- 
humanity in deliberately plundering instead of assisting an un- 
fortunate fellow creature who had been washed on shore from 
the wreck, and was apparently dying, uttered some vehement in- 
junctions to him to forbear, the author puts into Bryce’s mouth the 
following reply : “ Dinna swear, sir; dinna swear, sir ;—I will en- 
dure no swearing in my presence ; and if you lay afinger on me that 
am taking the lawful spoil of the Egyfitians, | will give ye a lesson 
ye shall remember from this day to Yule.”” The moral effect of 
the tale required that Bryce should have been the swearer, and 
Mordaunt the reprover ; and in a “* Cheap Repository Tract” it 
would have been so contrived. The Waverley Novels abound in 
characters thus exceptionably delineated ; a fault for which there 
is no excuse, even of a literary kind, as the author had all the 
regions of nature, and possibility, and romance to cull from, and 
was both able, as well as in duty bound, to make such a selection 
of materials as should not injure, but promote, the cause of reli- 
gion and Christian virtue. 

We must pass over minor moral faults in the delineation of 
character, otherwise we should feel it necessary to object to se- 
veral of the sketches in the present tale. As one instance among 
many—we select one of the less flagrant sort—is it expedient to 
represent law, and order, and magistracy, in the ridiculous light 
in which they appear in the Pirate, particularly in the characters 
of the magistrates of Kirkwall? No person certainly will sus- 
pect “ the author of Waverley” of wishing to subvert principles 
of loyalty and respect for lawful authority in his countrymen; 
but many of his deiineations of character are eminently calcu- 
lated for such an effect. The revered authoress of the admira- 
ble Tracts just mentioned, seems to have felt how much injury 
had been done by a similar style of painting in the bulk of tales 
and novels, as regards the clergy; and that not only in those 
publications in which they are exhibited as mere drones and 
hirelings, fat, sleek, self-important, and bigoted, with as much 
knavery and Jesuitism in their composition as is consistent with 
a quantum sufficit of mental imbecility,—but even in others 
where they are represented as generally benevolent and respect- 
able, as in the case of the Vicar of Wakefield, yet with such a tinc- 
ture of whim, or vanity, or weakness, as materially to derogate from 
the weight of their characters. Mrs. More has accordingly in- 
troduced in most of her tales an interesting pattern of a respect- 
able and pious English clergymen; and has taken special care, 
in delineating the characters of these and all other useful orders 
of men, not to dash the composition in such a manner as to ren- 
der its moral impression injurious to the best interests of so- 
@iety. 

We are not, however, upon the whole, so much inclined to 
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augur evil effects from rendering good men weak, as from ren- 
dering bad ones agreeable. The consequence, in either case, 18 
doubtless injurious so far as it extends; but it is more circum- 
scribed in the former than the latter instance. Fewer persons 
would be perverted by the character of Bryce Snailsfoot than by 
that of Cleveland. In both, indeed, the tendency of the ideal por- 
trait is injurious; in the one, because we are taught to blend re- 
ligious sentiments with base and odious conduct; and in the 
other, because vice and irreligion are combined with qualities 
which are too apt to ensnare a thoughtless mind, and win upon 
an unguarded heart. Such a compound character as Richard- 
son’s Lovelace has perhaps assisted to make many profligates ; 
but we do not suspect that it ever reclaimed one. Dr. Johnson 
justly remarks on this very point, “ Vice should always disgust; 
nor should the graces of gaiety or the dignity of courage be so 
united with it as to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it ap- 
pears, it should raise hatred by the malignity of its practices, 
and contempt by the meanness of its stratagems; for while it 


.is supported by either parts or spirit, it will seldom be heartily 


abhorred.’’ By this test we are willing that the character of 
Cleveland should be tried ; and we are convinced that the result 
will be, that such delineations are deeply injurious to the cause 
of good morals, and calculated to pervert the heart. And if 
such writers as the respectable author of Waverley thus incau- 
tiously combine good and evil in their characters, what may we 
not expect from less scrupulous narrators of fabulous adven- 
tures: 

As Christians, we might proceed much farther on this point ; 
for it is remarkable how little the portraits even of the most vir- 
tuous novel writers resemble those which are made up of Chris- 
tian graces. Frequently, where no wrong impression is intend- 
ed to be conveyed, much mischief insinuates itself from the inci- 
dental touches which characterize the various personages of the 
scene. Rank, figure, beauty, external accomplishments, and 
other adventitious circumstances, are interwoven with charac- 
ters in such a manner as to make an inseparable part of the por- 
trait. A really good man—a true Christian—a man who should 
live above the world, and as not of the world, crucifying the flesh 
with its affections and lusts—would be generally represented in 
a novel, if represented at all, as a poor tame creature, devoid of 
taste, and incapable of gratification. Thus, in a variety of in- 
stances it might be shown, without selecting gross cases, that 
the ordinary delineations of novels are detrimental to those ha- 
bits and principles which as Christians it is our duty, and we 
may add our privilege, to maintain. 

But we pass on to another exceptionable feature in most pro- 
fessed novels; namely, that they generally tend to weaken our 
reverence for religion.——We have already seen one principal way 
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in which they may do this; namely, by injurious delineations of 
Character. There are, however, other modes of effecting the 
same object; and into some of which the author of Waverley, 
however unsuspectedly, has been betrayed ; and betrayed to such 
an extent, as cannot but prove highly prejudicial to many of his 
readers. We allude particularly to the irreverent manner in 
which he introduces the words and sentiments of holy Scripture 
in his tales; a fault (we use the lightest word our vocabulary 
suggests) on which so much has been said, both in our own 
pages and elsewhere, that we shall not dwell upon it at present 
as its gratuitous enormity deserves. 

And while the generality of novels thus tend, directly or inci- 
dentally, to weaken the reverence due to religion, they often fur- 
ther cause injury by the encouragement they afford to the violation 
ef God’s commandments.— The light way in which they frequent- 
ly speak of sinful dispositions and actions, is in itself a tacit en- 
couragement to them. It is not necessary to ask whether duel- 
ling, and suicide, and adultery, are offences against the divine 
law? Yeteven these are too often upheld, or at least palliated, 
rather than frowned upon, in the class of writings under conside- 
ration; and where this is not the case, other less glaring, but 
still unchristian, propensities, ave suffered to pass into the rank 
of virtues. ‘The hero of a novel is not thought the worse of, but 
often the contrary, for being proud and ambitious; and should a 
considerable infusion of resentment or revenge mix itself with 
his character, it is so shaded off by a constellation of relieving 
virtues, that we are taught to resolve his “ failing’’ into an exu- 
berance of the generous passions. [Even the novels of the pre- 
sent author are obnoxious tothe charge—though not in so great 
a degree as many others—of “ making a mock at sin,” treating 
lightly and playfully offences against the Decalogue, which 
ought to be mentioned only with unaffected sorrow and repre~ 
hension. ! | 

Another grievous charge against the general run of tales and 
novels is, that they present false views on the most important sub- 
jects connected with religion and morals.—Let us only assume 
that the Bible is true, and that its disclosures are of moment ; 
and what an anomaly will most novels appear to a man who se- 
riously regards them under this impression! We must take 
high ground on this question ; but ground on which our readers, 
we trust, are prepared as Christians, to accompany us, even at the 
risque ofa smile of surprise from their novel reading friends, at the 
excessive oddity of their opinions. We would ask them, Do the 
class of works in question usually describe man in true colours? 
Do they describe him as God describes him? Do they view 
him as a fallen creature ; or as needing an atonement? Do they 
even always assume him to be a moral and accountable agent? 
So far from it, the Law and the Gospel are, in many cases, al- 
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most equally crossed out in their code. Judging by their stand- 
ard, there is no necessity for repentance, no profit in faith, ne 
motive to holiness. Every thing relating to death, to judgment, 
to eternity, is studiously excluded ; or is employed only on some 
rare occasion for the purpose of picturesque or sublime effect. 
The morals inculcated (we speak generally) are defective in their 
character ; their highest virtues are but splendid sins. Affliction 
is not made to lead the sufferer to God; prayer and praise are 
but puritanical observances; and, in short, the whole scene of 
human existence and destiny is described precisely as it would 
be if Christianity were a mere fable. Now, surely, compusitions 
professing to delineate man either “ as he is,” or “ as he ought 
to be,” cannot but be injurious in their tendency, if they thus 
systematically keep out of sight, or pervert where they intro- 
duce, the fundamental principles which relate to his actual con- 
dition. We do not look for moral touches in a work of science ; 
the subject does not require or always admit of them; but in a 
novel, the whole composition relates to human actions, and un- 
less the principles be right they must be wrong; they cannot be 
neutral; they are scriptural or worldly ; they are such as, if ad- 
mitted in real life, would lead either to eternal happiness or 
eternal misery. A novel ought, therefore, to be so constructed 
as not to oppose the disclosures of Revelation ; but for this pur- 
pose, it must recognise them; not always directly, as in a ser- 
mon, but always virtually ; embodying them in its general tone 
and structure, even where they are not specifically adveited to 
or introduced. For want of this, novels in general afford no just 
principle of action, no true standard of decision; and they are 
too frequently most dangerous and delusive, where they ought 
to be most correct,—namely, when they venture to touch upon 
subjects of moral and spiritual importance. 

We may add, as another strong charge against most novels, 
that they fill the mind with images which religion ought to disfos- 
sess.— The length to which we have extended our remarks pre- 
vents our enlarging on this point as it deserves; but we leave it 
to our readers to decide, without our filling up tite detail of proof, 
whether the whole scenery and machinery of the bulk of novels, 
with their affairs of war, and glory, and display, and passion, are 
not diametrically opposed to the train of feeling and reflection 
which Christians ought to encourage; whether an indulgence in 
the perusal of works of this sort does not unfit the mind for sa- 
cred duties; whether the growth of religion in the soul is not 
impeded, and unholy affections strengthened, by such a course 
of reading : and whether, above all, the Holy Spirit is not griev- 
ed and quenched, and the soul laid open, and defenceless, to the 
incursions of its spiritual enemy. 

We have thus specified some of the injurious tendencies of 
novels and nevel reading, with reference to that large class of 
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compositions in which no particular benefit or injury was in- 
tended by their authors. We do not mean to contend that all 
these mischiefs apply to every case; but one point at least is 
clear, that as we daily pray, “ Lead us not into temptation ;”’ we 
are in duty bound as Christians to avoid those sources of tempt- 
ation which fall in our way; of which sources, habits of trifling 
and injurious reading are, in the present day, one of very con- 
siderable magnitude. 

We had intended to discuss, at some length, the third class of 
works of fiction; namely, those which are written with a de- 
cidedly good intention ; but the extent of our remarks on the last 
topic will render it necessary for us to content ourselves with a 
very few observations. We may possibly resume the sudject on 
some other occasion. 

With respect to living novelists—for our limits do not allow 
ef our casting a retrospective glance—we should be inclined, 
upon the whole, to place Miss Edgeworth among those writers 
of fiction, whose publications have usually the merit of being 
written for an avowedly useful purpose. Her tales are for the 
most part sober and sensible, copied from real life, and free from 
what is enervating and inflammatory. She has generally pur- 
sued some moral object; not merely winding up her narrative 
with a few tame reflections, which can seldom or never counter- 
act the general impression of a novel, but making it her siudy 
throughout its whole texture to aim at a well-defined and benefi- 
cial object. In this respect we must place many of her tales in 
a much higher moral rank than those of the author of Waverley 
who seems generally to write without any better object in view 
than his own profit and the amusement of his readers. With his 
splendid talents, without quitting the line of writing which he 
has chosen, what benefit might he not have conferred on his 
country, had he resolutely determined that every one of his vol- 
umes should be the vehicle for inculcating some useful truth or 
impressing some neglected duty; and that he would never, on 
any occasion, record a line or sentiment which might wound re- 
ligion or injure the mind of his reader. His elevating delinea- 
tion of Jeannie Deans, already alluded to, proves that, had he 
seen fit, he might have ranked high among the mora/ists of his 
country ; and this without any sacrifice, but such as would have 
done equal honour to his heart and his understanding. Let us 
hope, even yet, that the unknown author will reconsider the res- 
ponsibility which devolves upon the possession of talents such 
as his, and will dedicate his remaining works to purposes of 
higher aim than mere entertainment, and make it his first and 
greatest effort, if not soaring high like Milton, “ to vindicate the 
ways of God to man,” at least to endeavour, with the conscien- 
tious author of the Rambler, “to add ardour to virtue, and con- 
fidence to truth.” 
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We have spoken with due respect of the generally moral intea- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s tales ; but still her’s is a worid without 
religion, and consequently her whole fabric rests on an insecure 
and unchristian foundation. Of late years there has been a rapid 
multiplication of works of fiction, intended to supply this defect. 
The justly celebrated Coelebs of Mrs. Hannah More, to say no- 
thing of her equally celebrated, and no less useful, Cheap Reposi- 
tory Tracts, seems to have formed the model for this species of 
composition, and scarcely a winter now passes without an addi- 
tion of several volumes of this popular species of literature. Half 
a score, at least, of tules of this class are, at the present moment, 
candidates for admission into our review department, and as ma- 
ny m«re may probably issue from the press before we, after our 
tardy fashion, can address ourselves, if ever we do so, to the task 
of deciding on their respective merits. 

Of works written for the express purpose of usefulness, we cer- 
tain!y do not feel disposed to speak otherwise than with ali pos- 
sible respect ; and it cannot be doubted, that much good has in 
many cases been effected by means of publications of this class. 
We think, however, that the taste for them is increasing far be- 
yond what is desirable ; and we venture to submit, whether a 
habit of redigious novel reading may not be more or less attend- 
ed by some of the inconveniences which we have enumerated as 
applicable to novel reading in general. Such works are often 
highly serviceable in the family circle; but still they are works 
of mere fiction, and unless duly selected, and indulged in with 
with moderation, may generate a taste for idle and desultory 
reading, with a love of excitement, and an aversion to more solid 
studies ; and may serve as a stepping-stone to novel reading of 
aless discriminate character. We might add also, that even a 
professedly religious novel is not of necessity judicious in ail its 
parts, and may in some instances be open to severe censure. We 
are unwilling to allude to particular examples, especially as our 
space will not aliow of bringing forward the proofs that would be 
necessary to justify our animadversions ; but it is obvious that, 
with the best possible motives in the writer, scenes may be dis- 
closed which will have the effect of stimulating rather than repres- 
sing an already corrupted imagination, as well as of instructing 
the more artless reader on a variety of points, where “ ignorance 
is biiss,” and it is “ folly to be wise.” The very correctness of the 
writer’s own mind, and his unfeigned abhorrence of evil, may lead 
him to employ language which, to less chastised imaginations, is 
productive of effects the opposite to those which he intended. 
Accustomed himselfalmost instinctively to measure character by 
the strict standard of Scripture, and notat all inclinedto love vice 
because it happens to be connected with agreeable qualities ; or 
to disesteem virtue, because it is sometimes arrayed in a home- 
ly garb: he may so draw his personages, and weave his inci- 
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dents, as to make his less scrupulous readers take part with his 
bad characters against his good ones. Besides al! which, a pro- 
fessedly religious novel may chance to be written in a flippant, 
or satirical spirit ; or it may betray bad taste or bad temper; or 
it may be so extremely unfair in its selection of incidents and 
arguments, especially on such subjects as the love of the 
world, and worldly company, and worldly amusements, that the 
recoil may be more dangerous than the intended stroke; or it 
may betray such anignorance of men and manners, that Hs esti- 
mate will pess for nothing with those for whose benefit it was 
designed ; or it may be founded on occurrences, (for instance, a 
tale of seduction,) which ought not so much as to be named ina 
Christian family, except as “they may happen for a moment to 


force themselves into notice, and then to be dismissed with a 


few brief and temperate remarks, rather than dwelt on, as they 
are in some professedly religious novels, till the mind is saturat- 
ed with unseemly contemplations. 

But our limits warn us to forbear, otherwise we should have 
been inclined to have dropped afew suggestions respecting ano- 
ther very important class of semi-volumes, professing to be writ- 
ten for good and useful purposes; we mean, the modern race of tales 
for children, both of the moral and the religious cast. To the util- 
ity and excellence of some of these, we should have given our wil- 
ling testimony; while, perhaps, we should have felt it right to in- 
quire whether an over indulgence even in works of this descrip- 
tion, in childhood and youth, may not be productive of some of 
the evileffects which we have mentioned as applying to novel-read- 
ing in general, particularly on the score of their stimulating 
effect and of their tendency to create adistaste for more thought- 
ful reading. 

Our general estimate on the whole subject is, that it is prima- 


rily a question of kind, and then of degree. Works of the first of 


our three general classes are wholly inadmmissible ; those of 
the second are, we think, generally inexpedient, and often possi- 
tively, however undesignedly, i injurious. ‘There may be and are 
partial exceptions ; for example, some of the historical and 
graphical sketches inthe Waverley Tales, and many single cha- 
racters and descriptions in these and other nov els, well calculat- 
ed to foster virtuous, disinterested, and magnanimous feelings. 
But the composition of such works as a whole, and when judged 
of by scriptural principles, is in almost every instance found to 
be liable to just objection. Where, however, specific objections 
do not apply, it is a Aadit of trifling reading, rather than the pe- 
rusal of an occasional volume, that is chiefly to be dreaded and 
deprecated: the rein is a more necessary implement than the 
spur in the management of the imagination at all times, but es- 
pecially in this age of light and desultory reading, and with so 
powerful an inducement to an indulgence im works of fiction as is 
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presented, to the more conscientious reader, by the literary at- 
tractions and somewhat guarded character of many of our mod- 
ern tales and novels. With regard to the third class, there is 
still a strict necessity for great caution in the selection, and not 
less so for habits of self-control and a strong sense of duty in de- 
termining the degree in which an indulgence in such a line of 
reacing shall be admitted. But after all that may be said or 
written on these questions abstractedly, their practical applica- 
tion must depend in a great degree upon the age, the habits, the 
temperament, the duties, the occupations, and the besetting sins 
of each individual. 

Were we to wind up our review, like a sermon,with a familiar 
application, we should say: Fill up your time so fully with use- 
ful employments as to leave little leisure for pursuits of a doubt- 
ful character. Endeavour further to acquire such a strong sense, 
of duty, such a taste for contemplations of a higher order, and 
such well-arranged habits of sacred study and devotion, as may 
supersede the temptation to devote to idle, if not injurious 
amusement, moments which may be so much more profitably 
given to the great concern of “making your calling and election 
sure.’ Keep in mind the claims which your family, your friends, 
and society, have upon your hours of retirement; and the im- 
portance of so employing those hours, be they few or many, 
that both your mind and your body may be refreshed for the re- 
turning duties of each successive day. And, lastly, guard 
against habits of idle curiosity ; and be not ashamed to own that 
there are many things with which neither your time nor your 
taste permits you to be acquainted, and least of all with every 
new tale that happens to be the subject of popular conversation. 
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Arr. Hl—On Magazine Writers. 
Methinks 1 hear in accents low, 
The sportive kind reply, 
Poor moralist ! and what art thou? 

{ can scarcely conceive a nobler and more inspiring sight than 
that of the man of genius in the solitude of his closet, conscious 
of his powers, and warmed by the fire of his conceptions—pour- 
ing forth those treasures of imagination and intellect which are 
to enrich, exalt, and delight future ages. Itis aspectacle of un- 
mingled gratification, which raises our ideas of human powers, 
and sublimes them by the reflection that those powers are exert- 
ed for the benefit of universal man—unalloyed by any mean and 
sordid interests, and uninfluenced by any other but the generous 
impulses of hope and love. There is another picture of the oc- 
cupations of genius—or what would be thought genius—which 
are sometimes admitied to view, and though far less interesting 
itis stillinexpressibly amusing. I mean that of a young and ur- 
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fledged author surrounded with all the equipage of his profession; 
—the fair sheet spread open before him, the pen freshly nibbed, 
the inkstand constructed after Mr. Coleridge’s newest receipt— 
his brain throbbing with confused conceptions—his ambition all 
on fire to achieve something “ which the world will not willing- 
ly let die’—his brows aching with the pressure of imagined 
laurels—and his fancy, like that of the strange but gifted enthu- 
siast Cellini, dazzled by “ resplendent lights hovering over his 
shadow.”——Most men, I suspect, have at some period of their 
lives seen those visions of glory play before their eyes, and re- 
velled in the homage which their toils were to exact from ages 
yet unborn. For my own part, I should be ashamed to deny 
what there is no shame in avowing. My early experience, some 
five and twenty years ago, as a magazine writer, when magazines 
were quite another sort of thing, furnished many such moods of 
mind and body, and though years, by making me “ a sadder, but 
a wiser man,” have long since struck me from the list of scrib- 
blers, yet I can still recognise the excitement of literary glory on 
a youthful mind, and enter into its imaginations and hopes. 
Every one is more or less impressed with a consciousness of 
acquirement and ability, and is uneasy until he has obtained the 
reputation of pessessing them. Hence the vast number of can- 
didates for literary fame, who throng about the several channels 
of publicity. In one of these outlets by which overcharged 
brains free themselves from their burthen—and by which brains 
of a contrary description would gladly satisfy their wild ambition, 
it may not be misplaced or unacceptable to make a few remarks 
upon those writers who are, and those who wish to be writers 
for magazines. 

The first great difficulty which presents itself is the selection 
of asubject. “ The world is all before him where to choose.” 
But iv the midst of abundance he knows not what to select; 
like the sapient beast in the fable between the two bundies of 
hay, he is perplexed by contending claims. He sees a mass of 
things, but nothing distinctly. Shall he be merry or sad ;—shall 
he fathom the depths of the mind, or sport lightly over the sur- 
face of things—shall it be a sketch, or a finished work—a dis- 
quisition, or a rhapsody ?—all varieties of topics are before him, 
and. as he conceives, equally obedient to his will; but he knows 
not which to evoke from its repose into light and life—and de- 
vote to earthly immortality by enshrining it in some one of the 
thousand monthly temples of fame. “It is here!” said Barry, 
striking his forehead, after a long meditation ; “ it is not here,”’ 
says the scribbler, using a similar gesture. This perplexity 
springs from an obvious source. The writer sits down to com- 
pose—not because his brain labours in the parturition of some 
long meditated matter—not because he has reflected deeply, and 
acquired much—but he is feverish with some vague longing af- 
VOR. I. NO. 4 33 
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ter literary notoriety. He resolves to write before he has learn- 
ed to think. Having never subdued the straggling denizens of 
his brain to any thing like obedience, they refuse to be com- 
manded—and having never made the knowledge of others his 
own by long and habitual meditation—nothing is clear and fixed 
—his ideas float in an atmosphere of confusion, out of which he 
is still earnest 


To frame he knows not what excelling things, 
And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder. 


But writing is not “as easy as lying.’”? The pen it is true, is an 
eloquent instrument which may be made to “ discourse most 
excellent music ;”’ yet something more is requisite to draw forth 
its notes, than the bare will to make it vocal. 

Some are thus, in the very outset of their career, discouraged 
by the difficulty of choice; they give up the pursuit in despair, 
and suffer the glowing visions of futurity to fade into the light 
of common day. After all they may be right. There is more 
prudence in relinquishing an enterprize too vast for our capacity, 
than in continuing to scribble on “in spite of nature and our 
stars.”’ But there is another and a large class, which, undaunt- 
ed by difficulty, uninstructed by experience, and unabashed by 
ridicule, still bear up against every sort of obstacle, “ bating no 
jot of heart or hope.” These, with some pretensions to erudi- 
tion, and some habit of reflection—assist to swell out the pages 
of reviews and magazines, those foundling hospitals for the bas- 
tard progeny of pruriant imaginations. They buzz for a while 
about the fields of literature, loud, busy and importunate—till 
some chilling blast or ruce hand sweeps them away for ever, 
leaving behind 





cotal vestigio 
Qual fummo in aere ed in acqua la schiuma. 


Every one at all conversant—and who is not ?—with this class 
of publications, must be aware of the immense change which 
has taken place in them “ for better for worse” within twenty or 
thirty years. They have in some respects followed, in others 
formed, that part of the public taste which depends on public 
manners. They have changed their place in the system of lite- 
rature. Emerging from the shell with which they were encrust- 
ed, they display their “gaily gilded trim” soaring aloft into 
higher spheres, and venturing into regions the terra incognita of 
other times. This is partly owing to the wider dispersion of 
letters, but chiefly, I think, to the liberality of publishers, which 
has made it not unworthy the very highest names in English 
literature to contribute to magazines. It is not of these that I 
am now speaking, but of a very different class. The style has 
undergone a change as well as the subject. If we are no longer 
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bored with endless and heavy allegories about Asem the Man- 
hater, the Hill of Science, and the Happy Valley, so no one who 
courted even an insertion in a Magazine would venture to begin 
‘“¢ Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pur- 
sue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, who, &e. &c.” It 
might be amusing to conjecture who of the elder essayists would 
be popular writers in the magazines of the present day. Addison, 
of course, but less so, I think, than Steele. Johnson, notwith- 
standing the habitual elevation of his sentiments, and the justice 
and acuteness of most of his remarks upon life and manners, 
would stand but a poor chance of an engagement if he retained 
the ponderous armour, and heavy jack boot march of the Ram- 
bler. The bowwow manner which gave a zest to his conversa- 
tion cannot be printed with any types that I am acquainted with. 
Goldsmith was more at home in his Aumanities—and, together 
with his exhilirating gaiety and touching pathos, he had a fine 
conception of the ridiculous, and great tact in exposing it. He 
would be eagerly snapped at by an editor, especially if all his ar- 
ticles were as clever as Beau Tibbs, the Strolling Actor, and the 
Lame Sailor. Bonnel Thornton, and the elder Colman, might 
be worked up into prime hands, and the playful, abundant, and 
well toned wit of Horace Walpole would have famously “ furnish- 
ed forth” the epistolary corner of a popular magazine. As for the 
other “ daily bread” writers of the last century, it may be doubt- 
ed whether much could have been got outofthem. It may be 
easily conceived that to manage a magazine is no,easy task. It 
is not for me to prate of war to Hannibal; but it may be conced- 
ed to one who has had some experience in these matters, and has 
been occasionally admitted behind the scenes, to say something 
of the ingredients and cookery of one part of the dishes served 
up to the public. Whatever any considerable portion of man- 
kind is disposed to set a value on, is always worth our observa- 
tion. The appetite of the public is manifestly very nice, and its 
stomach very squeamish. It is not very fond of the substantials ; 
and is disposed to reject whatever is difficult of digestion. Hence 
it is, that the deep thinkers and laborious writers of the last 
century are obliged to yield to the light, smart, and sketchy 
writers of the present. Hence it is, that many of the most popu- 
lar authors are men of no very disciplined education, or cultiva- 
ted minds. One of the cleverest and most various minded scho- 
lars of the day lately promised a dissertation on the ideal of a 
magazine, but I am not aware that he proceeded farther than 
the idea/ of an inkstand. I was anxious to see what his ingenu- 
ity could devise as the re xaacy of any thing which springs out of, 
and is addressed to a tribunal so fluctuating and despotic as pub- 
lic caprice. The general run of contributors seems, however, 
to be in the least danger of suffering from any modifications in 
the character of magazines ; inasmuch, as having no fixed and 
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certain colours of their own, they imbibe, like the cameleon, the 
hues of their domiciles. Of the mechanical part of their opera- 
tions the reader may not be displeased to hear somethiny; al- 
though it is like raising the curtain and showing that what re- 
sembled gold is tinsel and frippery. Such, therefore, as have 
upon this subject, “a vision of their own,” 1 admonish, as Rous- 
seau does the young ladies, to skip the rest of this article, should 
it chance that any have proceeded thus far. Those of whose 
style and manner I am about to speak, are the tip top magazine 
writers far métier, end “ for the law of writ and the liberty they 
are your only men.” 

1 have already mentioned the difficulty of setting out; let us 
suppose the fons asinorum passed, and the subject chosen. It 
need not be one on which the writer has ever read or reflected. 
Oh, no! it must be one which is likely to be taking with the pub- 
lic, it must please the million. When the late Lord Kaimes was 
asked the best method to study some particular subject, he re- 
plied, “ write a pamphlet about it.”” And this is the way with 
our author. He ransacks his brains in the first place, for images 
and illustrations ; for by a singular inversion of the old method 
of writing, his illustrations suggest the ideas, and not the ideas 
illustrations. This, it must be admitted, is a much more com- 
pendious and expeditious way of writing. There is no necessity 
that there should be any connexion or congruity between the 
opinions. ‘The law of succession is shamefully disregarded, and 
each second does not, asin the old gradation, stand heir to the 
first. The more disjoined, remote, and multifarious they are, 
the more comprehensive must be the intellect which creates— 
and I may add too—that understands them. If the leading 
opinions are manifestly absurd and paradoxical, so much the 
beiter, as their defence affords a wider scope for ingenuity. 
Cicero recon mends sucking orators to “flesh their maiden 
swords” in the defence of paradoxes, and there is no disgrace in 
following the counsels of Cicero. The management of similes 
and metaphors is one of the most intricate departments of the 
art. In this respect my friend X.is immensely clever. To be 
sure, his figures sometimes drag one way and his thoughts ano- 
ther, like a coupie of ill paired hounds, but generally his articles 
are a Simiie-chase in little. Nosooner does he start one, than he 
makes game of it ;—opening in full cry—pursuing over hill and 
dale—through clear and obscure—morals and metaphysics— 
bush and quagmire—the panting reader toiling after him in vain, 
till coming in at the death, he finds himself, like Fitz-james, 
separated from all who set out with him, and alone in a desert 
country. But the chase is ended, and the article done. Thus 
an idea is like a cloud—a camel—an elephant—an ousel, and at 
last—very like a whale. This, I take it, is the summit of clever- 
ness ; not only because it proves a command of images, but also 
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because it enables a man to write without sense or meaning. 
My friend X. therefore passes for the first magazine writer of 
the day—his comparisons are so wonderful, and his metaphors 
(as Swift has it) such as one never met-afore. Next tothe simile 
is the guotation. But this is a science by itself, on which some 
ingenious person has composed a large volume, by the aid of 
which, and an index, the most unfurnished head is able to cope 
with the most learned. The Dictionary of Quotations, however, 
is a very wicked book, as the infidelity of its interpretations often 
betrays the confidence reposed in them. The beauty of this es- 
sential part of fine writing consists mainly in quoting from the 
elder English poets, and a few of those of our day who are pretty 
generally unread. Shakspeare, however, is the great storehouse 
of quotation ; not for his sentiment, or imagery, or delineation 
of character or poetry ; but for some quaint phrase, some obso- 
lete and fantastic expression, or some ludicrous combination of 
words. An article gemmed off with bits in this way is “like a 
frosty night studded with stars’—or it reminds one of Indian 
hangings,—a dark ground, spotted with bits of yellow foil, flung 
on without order, measure or object, except to dazzle and span- 
gle. For my own part, I detest this trade of work, and never 
quote, except to show the deformity as a warning to others, as 
the Spartans taught their children sobriety by making their 
slaves drunk. 7 

In the affair of style, a great deal of genius is occasionally 
shown. It is no easy matter to suit the shifting tastes of readers, 
and hit the public, as it were, between wind and water. At pre- 
sent, the melancholy manner is in vogue. <A tender shade of 
sorrow must be flung over all our thoughts, and even the plea- 
sures of life are uninteresting, unless we can squeeze out of them 
some mournful reflection, or dress them up in querulous exag- 
geration. The ladies are particularly partial to this weeping 
philosophy, which two or three volumes of lacrymose essays 
have made still more fashionable. Nota scribbler sits down to 
whine out an article withvut asking with Master Stephen for “a 
stool to be melancholy upon ;” and as he dips his pen in ink, sighs 
out “ precipe lugubres cantus, Melfomene !’’ But this tone of 
simple sadness shows itself especially in our ruralities. The 
meanest leaflet among the smoke-tinged denizens of city 
bowpots, is pregnant “ with thoughts that lie too deep for tears.” 
In order to do the sentimental well, one should have—but let a 
great coryphzus in this line describe the requisites, “ he should 
have an indestructible love of flowers, odours, dews and clear 
waters ; of soft airs, winds, bright skies, and woodland solitudes, 
with moonlight bowers.” These tearful tributes are copiously 


paid likewise, when wandering in that “ atmosphere of melancho- 
ly sentiment”? which breathes over scenes consecrated by the 
memories of past events, or when bending over the monuments 
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of departed grandeur. ‘Then is it that the tide of sorrowing re- 
flection swells forth—that the heart aches with the agony of grief, 
and the eye dims with the tear of sensibility! There is another 
style, not quite so much cherished by the gentle sex, but very 
much admired by incipient orators. It is infinitely more eleva- 
ted and elaborate, and possibly somewhat @ souffé. I will cite a 
specimen from a famous magazine contributor, which is in my 
opinion very grand. “ But oh! there never will be a time with 
bigotry—she has no head, and cannot think—she has no heart, 
and cannot feel—when she moves, it is in wrath—when she 
pauses, it is amid ruin—her prayers are curses—her God is a 
demon—her communion is death—her vengeance is eternity— 
her decalogue is written in the blood of her victims; and if she 
stoops for a moment from her infernal flight, it is upon some 
kindred rock to whet her Vvulture-fang for keener rapine, and re- 
plume her wing for more sanguinary desolation.’ Addison never 
wrote any thing half so fine as this. Some may think that the 
sarcastic observation of Madame du Deffand on the style of Mon- 
sieur Thomas might be applied to it, “ prick it, and it bursts ;” 
—I think differently ; and although it is rather too papilionaceous 
and gorgeous at first, after a little familiarity, “the ear becomes 
more Irish and less nice.’’ There is yet another style, which 
though more limited in its circulation, is still pretty often before 
the public. It may be called the confectionary style of writing. 
It is full of “precious and golden recollections,”—* voluptu- 
ous abstractions,’ and “dim  visitations,’—*“ stately remem- 
brances,’—intense and genial dallyings,’—delicate crisp- 
nesses,” and “jagged venerablenesses;”’—it finds “a sense of deep 
and mysterious antiquity in every thing,’—and “ every thing is 
imbued with sympathy and imagination ;”—in short, it is one 
of the greatest inventions, in the way of fine writing, that modern 
times can boast of. It ensures a never failing variety, inasmuch 
as recognising no necessary connexion between words and 
things, and no relations between words themselves, the conse- 
quence is, that one epithet is as fit and becoming as another, and 
whether we say venerable jaggedness, or jagged venerableness, it 
is equally intelligible and correct. Whoever understands arith- 
metic, has only to apply the rules of permutation and combina- 
tion to Johnson’s Dictionary, and he may generate an infinite va- 
riety of the most original and striking phrases. The sentiments 
which are conveyed in this style are precisely such as might be 
expected, and the union forms what the author of the Antient Ma- 
riner calls “a sweet jargoning.” A single extract is as imperfectin 
the way of sample as the brick is of the palace ; but I cannot for- 
bear citing one of the miraculous and boundless excellences of 
this mode of composition, in the following description of a trage- 
dy :-—*A tragedy is a foreboding indication of destiny, a noble 
piece of high passion, sweetened, yet not broken, by rich fancy. 
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aud terminating in an awful catastrophe, ennobled by imagina- 
tion’s purest and most elemental majesties.”” This sort of wri- 
ting bears evidently the stamp and impress of the writers mind. 

Formerly, matter, precision, and perspicuity, were reckoned 
among the requisites of good writing—but all that has been 
abolished as useless and impertinent, and a great deal of labour, 
vexation, study, observation, and reflection, have been thereby 
spared. “Thinking is now an idle waste of thought, and 
nought is every thing.” I have heard, that a patent has been, 
or is abaut to be, taken out for an automaton writer, the princi- 
ple of which is, that after being wound up it is only necessary to 
fling into it acertain number of pages of Johnson, or any other 
vocabulary, and they come out completely formed into the shape 
of an article. It may be said, that this is not an original invention, 
but an imitation of the famous block-machine at Portsmouth, 
which instantly converts a rude piece of wood into a perfect 
block. Be this as it may, if the principle be not new, the appli- 
cation is ingenious and original. I am fearful, however, that 
here, as in all cases where manual labour is to be superseded by 
machinery—a great number of hands will be flung out of em- 
ploy, by enabling fudlishers to manufacture their ownstuffs. A 
literary Ludditism may be apprehended therefore among the 
Magazine writers. There remain two or three other classes 
which deserve to be held up to notice and admiration, but I must 
temper my inclination to show the lions to the patience of the 
spectators ; and, indeed, whatever specific differences exist 
among the various orders, still the generic character is uniform. 
I shall pass over the decent heaviness of one and the incompetent 
flippancy of another—the simpering innocence which “hath no 
offence in it,” and that dark malignity which, for the worthless 
renown of a sarcasm, stabs a fellow creature to the heart—leav- 
ing to Swift the enumeration of their common properties. 

The trivial turns, the borrow’d wit, 
The similies that nothing fit ; 

The cant which every fool repeats, 
Town jests and coffee-house conceits. 


Descriptions tedious, flat, and dry, 
And introduced—the Lord knows why. 


Some of these artists are very indefatigable readers. Nothing 
is left unexamined, and nothing is rejected as unworthy of peru- 
sal. Every thing is fish which comes into their net. Their 
purpose is not to amass knowledge, or arrive at truth, but to 
gleam from the toils of others all that may spare them the ex- 
pense of thought. They in this resemble those birds whose fur- 
tive nature leads them to pilfer from the nests of others the ma- 
terials of their own. It may be doubted, whether these predato- 
ry incursions into strange dominions are strictly justifiable, not- 
withstanding that piracy and theft were held not unbecoming by 
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the Greeks, provided they were exercised craftily and quietly ; 
and that Sir Thomas More—a very conscientious judge—lays 
it down as a justifiable cause of war, if those who have territory 
to spare will not yield it up to those who are manifestly in want. 
On this principle, a magazinist looks upon a library as his do- 
main, and the works of all who have preceded him as his fair pro- 
perty ; and he extracts from them, sometimes with gentle dis- 
claimings and sometimes with awful rapacity, the ornaments as 
wellas the materials; the sentiment as well as the imagery ; 
whatever can illustrate a position, or round asentence, whatever 
may “ point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

Scarcely any one is so unfortunate as not to have his ambition 
gratified, in being regarded as a wonderful man of parts, by some 
dozens of admiring imitators. Trinculo was a god to Caliban, 
and the young periodical has always some great exemplar, some 
sacred idol, before whom he bends in adoration, on whose altar 
he devotes the frimitiz of his enterprize, in the glare of whose 
fame his buds of promise open out into fragrance, and whose 
virtues he copies with a Chinese fidelity of imitation ; and so he 
becomes, in process of years, himself “a Triton of the minnows.”’ 
Thus, naturalists say, that every flea is covered with a race of 
smaller fleas ; and there is no scribler so mean, that he has not 
some meaner one in his swite, and so on, down to an infinite lit- 
tleness. One amusing result of this is the conspiracy to laud 
each other. The itch for scribbling is not greater than the itch 
for praise. Mr. A. scratches Mr. B. and Mr. B. tickles Mr. C. 
who in his turn soothes the irritation of Messrs. A. and B. and 
son on, through all the letters cf the alphabet. Here is no Turk- 
ish jealousy, no hesitating dislike, no sneering eulogy; it is the 
willing homage of congenial intellects to genuine desert. I am 
quite delighted with this universal epainetism, it is so affection- 
ate and brotherly ; it evinces, by the frank recognition of rival 
merit, the entire absence of that invidious feeling which has been 
charged upon literary men, from Petrarch’s age to ours. These 
reciprocal scratchings some persons affect to regard with a con- 
temptuous scorn, in my mind, with very little reverence for true 
genius. 

The aucient sophists, who methodized their quackery with 
surpassing ingenuity into the form and repute of a regular 
science, constructed the skeletons of speeches and argumenta- 
tions, which by shifting head and tail-pieces might be adapted 
to every subject. In the same way sets of magazine articles 
might be manufactured for every month in the year, with blank 
titles. A little generalization, from the practice of the more dis- 
tinguished writers, would “ pluck out the heart of their myste- 
ry,’ and form a rare and curious treatise with “ the Art of Hash- 
ing- up’ for its title, and “the oldest things the newest kind of 
ways,” forits motto. My own ambition does not aspire to be a 
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legislator in the art, by my scrinia are at the command of any one 
who is desirous of achieving any fame of this sort. From the 
extreme facility with which practised hands perform these task- 
works, and the pence and praise which pursue this triumph, it 
is not surprising that the tribe has increased so immensely, that 
its population as a Malthusian might say, begins to press hardly 
upon the means of subsistence. Every one is ambitious of enrol-+ 
ling his name in the glorious catalogue—every one has a feverish 
thirst to be one of the thousand bubbles that float along the 
stream of popularity, which glitter and swell until they burst in 
their own inflation. What asad mis-employment is this, after 
all, of those divine capabilities for good and useful, and often 
* and splendid actions, with which we are endowed. Eager 

or what ?—to live upon the tongue and be the talk ; to be point- 
ed atas a distinguished contributor to the ———-; or as the wri- 
ter of that singularly clever article—“ April Musings ;”—or, as 
(and this is the summit of fame) the suspected editor of the 
Swift, who understood these matters, and estimated them right- 
ly, has wittily ridiculed the month’s toil about an article, which 
is at last read over a dish of tea, and then flung aside for ever— 
by comparing it tothe month of care and labour expended in 
fattening a chicken, which is devoured in a moment. A mo- 
ment’s attention is all that is spared to the article, and then it 

Goes to be never heard of more, 
Goes where the chicken went before. 

Among these throngs, who are seduced by the glare of noto- 
riety, we sometimes meet with one gifted with nobler qualities, 
and destined to a kinder and more enduring recompense. Such 
an one is sure at last to emerge from the equivocal reputation, 
which attends on the labours I have been considering, and win 
for himself a station and a name which become the property of 
his country. To discourage his exertions by ridicule would be 
inhuman. It is never proper but when applied to such as, utter- 
ly unfitted to instruct or delight by their acquirements and ta- 
lents, rush boldly into the lists, and importunately exact that 
praise which is only due to the loftiest exertions of genius and 
imagination. In vain—a few years of experience, and all these 
false presentments and blear illusions melt away before the sad 
realities of truth. The fortunes of the highest talent are not al- 
ways unclouded and happy—what must be those of impudent 
pretenders? The pursuit of literary glory is often a melancholy 
enterprize. What numbers perish in the stuggle! Days of un- 
remitted and uncertain toil—nights of sleeplessness—envy and 
want—wasting anxiety and defeated hope—the spunging house 
and the jail—these are some of the realities which are concealed 
beneath the fair and goodly outside which allures the young en- 
thusiast. Our excessive admiration of genius, and its bright 


and wonderful creations, is greatly mitigated, when we learn the 
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hard conditions to which it is subjected. And even of those whe 
have escaped the shoals and rocks which so thickly beset the 
voyage of literature, and whose years are crowned with affluence 
and honour—how many do we see like Potemkin in his old age 
playing with his jewels and the insignia of his various orders, 
and then bursting into tears when he found, at last, and too late, 
that they were only baubles. ve. 





Art. 1V.—The Falls of Ohiopyle. 


On the west side of the Alleghany mountains rise the branches 
ofthe Youghiogeny river. The surrounding country is fertile and 
woody, and presents strong attractions for the sportsman, as does 
also the river, which aboundsin fish. These were the principal 
considerations which induced me, in the autumn of the year 1812, 
toramble forth with my dog and gun amid uninhabited solitudes 
almost unknown to human footsteps, and where nothing is heard 
but the rush of winds and the roarof waters. On the second day 
after my departure from home, pursuing my amusement on the 
banks of the river, I chanced to behold a small boat, fastened by a 
rope of twisted grass to the bank of the stream. I examined it, 
and finding it in good condition, I determined to embrace the 
opportunity that presented itself of extending my sport, and my 
fishing tackle was put in requisition. I entered the diminutive 
vessel, notwithstanding the remonstrances of my four-footed 
companion, who, by his barking, whining, and delay in coming 
on board, seemed to entertain manifold objections to the convey- 
ance by water,—a circumstance which somewhat surprised me. 
At last, however, his scruples being overcome, he entered into 
the boat and we rowed off. 

My success fully equalled my expectations, and evening over- 
took me before I thought of desisting from my employment. 
But there were attractions to a lover of nature which forbade my 
leaving the element on which I was gliding along. I have men- 
tioned that it was autumn; immense masses of trees, whose fad- 
ing leaves hung trembling from the branches, ready to be borne 
away by the next gust, spread their dark brown boundary on 
every side. To me this time of the year is indescribably beauti- 
ful. I love to dwell upon those sad and melancholy associations 
that suggests themselves to the mind, when nature in her garb 
of decay presents herself to the eye; it reminds us, that human 
pride, and human happiness, like the perishing things around 
us, are hastening rapidly on to their decline; that the spring 
of life flies; that the summer of manhood passeth away, and that 
the autumn of our existence lingers but a moment for the winter 
of death which shall close it for ever. The light winds that blew 
over the waters curled its surface in waves that, breaking as they 
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fell, dashed their sparkling foam around. The sun was sinking 
behind the mountains in the west, and shone from amidst the 
surrounding clouds. His last rays glittered on the waters, and 
tinged with a mellow sombre lustre the umbered foliage of the 
trees. The whole scene spoke of peace and tranquillity; and I 
envy not the bosom of that man who could gaze upon it with 
one unholy thought, or let one evil feeling intrude upon his me- 
ditations. As I proceeded, the beauty of the surrounding objects 
increased. Immense oaks twisted about their gigantic branches 
covered with moss; lofty evergreens expanded their dark and 
gloomy tops, and smallar trees, and thick shrubs, filled up the 
spaces between the larger trunks, so as to form an almost imper- 
vious mass of wood and foliage. As the evening advanced, ima- 
gination took a wider range and added to the natural embellish- 
ments. The obscure outline of the surrounding forests assumed 
grotesque forms, and fancy was busy in inventing improbabilities, 
and clothing each ill-defined object in her own fairy guises. The 
blasted and leafless trunk of a lightning-scathed pine would as- 
sume the form of some hundred-headed giant about to hurl de- 
struction on the weaker fashionings of nature. As the motion 
of the boat varied the point of view, the objects would change 
their figure, which again, from the same cause, would give way 
to another, and another, in all the endless variety of lights and 
distances. Distant castles, chivalric knights, captive damsels 
and attendants, dwarfs, and squires, with their concomitant mon- 
sters, griffins, dragons, and all the creations of romance, were 
conjured up by the fairy wand of phantasy. On a sudden, the 
moon burst forth in all her silvery lustre, and the sight of the re- 
ality effectually banished all less substantial visions. Thin tran- 
sparent clouds, so light and fragile that they seemed scarce to 
afford a resting place for the moon-beams that trembled on them, 
glided along the sky; the denser masses that skirted the horizon 
were fringed with the same radiance; while rising above them, 
the evening star twinkled with its solitary rays. I could not be 
said to feel pleasure ; it was rapture that throbbed in my heart at 
the view; my cares, my plans, my very existence, were forgotten 
in the flood of intense emotions that overwhelmed me at thus be- 
holding in their pride of loveliness the works of the creating 
Spirit. 

In the meantime the boat sailed rapidly onwards, with a velocity 
so much increased that it awakened my attention. This, however, 
I attributed to a rather strong breeze that had sprung up. My dog, 
who had since his entrance into the boat lain pretty quiet, began 
to disturb me with his renewed barkings, fawnings, and suppli- 
cating gestures. I imagined that he wished to land, and as the 
air was becoming chill, I felt no objection to comply with his 
wishes. On looking around, however, and seeing no fit place of 
landing, I continued my course, hoping shortly to find some more 
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commodious spot. Very great, however, was the dissatisfac- 
tion of Carlo at this arrangement; but in spite of his unwilling- 
ness he was obliged to submit, and we sailed on. 

Shortly, however, my ears were assailed by a distant rumbling 
noise, and the agitation of my companion redoubled. For some 
time he kept up an interrupted howling, seemingly under the in- 
fluence of great fear or of bodily pain. I now remarked, that 
though the wind had subsided, the rapidity of the boat’s course 
was not abated. Seriously alarmed by these circumstances, I 
determined to quit the river as soon as possible, and sought with 
considerable anxiety for a place where I might by any means 
Jand. It was in vain; high banks of clay met my view on both 
sides of the stream, and the accelerated motion of the boat pre- 
sented an obstacle to my taking advantage of any irregularities ia 
them by which I might otherwise have clambered up to land. 
In a short time, my dog sprang over the side of the boat, and I 
saw him with considerable difficulty obtain a safelanding Still 
he looked at me wistiully, and seemed undecided whether to re- 
tain his secure situation or return to his master. 

Terror had now obtained complete dominion over me. The 
rush of the stream was tremendous, and I now divined too well 
the meaning of the noise which I have beforementioned. It was 
no longer an indistinct murmur, it was the roar of a cataract, and 
I shuddered, and grew cold to think of the fate to which I was 
hurrying, without hope or succour, or a twig to catch at to save 
me from destruction. In a few moments, I should in all proba- 
bility be dashed to atoms on the rocks, or whelmed amid the boil- 
ing waves of the waterfall. I sickened at the thought of it. I 
had heard of death. I had seen him in various forms. I had 
been in camps where he rages; but never till now did he seem 
so terrible. Still the beautiful face of nature which had tempt- 
ed me to my fate was the same. The clear sky, the moon, the 
silvery and fleecy clouds were above me, and high in the heaven, 
with the same dazzling brightness, shone the star of evening, 
and in their tranquillity seemed to deride my misery. My brain 
was oppressed with an unusal weight, and a clammy moisture 
burst out over my limbs. I Jost all sense of surrounding objects, 
a mist was over my eyes—but the sound of the waterfall roared 
in my ears, and seemed to penetrate through my brain. Then 
strange fancies took possession of my mind. Things, of whose 
shape I could form no idea, would seize me, and whirl me around 
till sight and hearing fled. ‘ThenI would start from the delusion 
as from a dream, and again the roar of the cataract would ring 
through my ears. ‘These feelings succeeded each other with in- 
definite rapidity, for a very few minutes only could have elapsed 

from the time I became insensible to the time of my reaching 
the waterfall. Suddenly, I seemed rapt along with inconceiva- 
ble swiftness, and, in a moment, I felt that I was descending, or 
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rather driven headlong, with amazing violence and rapidity. 
Then a shock as if my frame had been rent in atoms succeeded, 
and ail thought or recollection was annihilated. I recovered, in 
some degree, to find myself dashed into a watery abyss, from 
which I was again vomited forth to be again plunged beneath 
the waves, and again cast up. As I rose to the surface, I saw the 
stars dimly shining through the mist and foam; and heard the 
thunder of the falling river. 1 was often, as well as 1 can remem- 
ber, partly lifted from the water, but human nature could not 
bear such a situation long, and I became gradually unconscious 
of the shocks which I sustained. I heard no longer the horri- 
ble noise, and insensibility afforded me a relief from my misery. 

It was long before I again experienced any sensation. At last 
I awoke, as it seemed to me, from a long and troubled sleep. 
But my memory was totally ineffectual to explain to me what or 
where I was. So great had been the effect of what I had under- 
gone, that I retained not the slightest idea of my present or for- 
mer existence. I was like a man newly born, in full possession 
of his faculties; I felt all that consciousness of being, yet igno- 
rant of its origin, which I imagine a creature placed in the situ- 
ation I have supposed would experience. I know not whether I 
make myself intelligible in this imperfect narrative of my edven- 
ture, but some allowance will, I trust, be made in consideration 
of the novel situation and feelings which I have to describe. 

I looked around the place in which I was. I lay on abed of 
coarse materials, in a small but airy chamber. By slow degreés, 
{ regained my ideas of mm own existence and identity; but I 
was still totally at a loss to comprehend by what means I came 
into sucha situation. Of my sailing on the river—of my fears 
and unpleasant sensations, and of being dashed down the Falls 
of Ohiopyle, I retained not the slightest recollection. I cast 
my eyes around, in hopes of seeing some person who could give 
me some information of my situation, and of the means by 
which I was placed in it—but no one was visible. My next 
thought was to rise and seek out the inhabitants of the house; 
but, on trial, I found that my limbs were tuo weak to assist me, 
and patience was my only alternative. 

After this, I relapsed into my former insensibility, in which 
state I continued a considerable time. Yet 1 had some occasional 
glimpses of what was passing about me. I had some floating 
reminiscences of an old man, who, I thought, had been with 
me, and a more perfect idea ofa female form, which had flitted 
around me. One day, as I lay half sensible on my bed, I saw 
this lovely creature approach me; I felt the soft touch of her fin- 
gers on my brow, and though the pressure was as light as may 
be conceived from human fingers, it thrilled through my veins, 
and lingered in my confused remembrance; the sound of her 
voice, as she spoke in a low tone a few words to the old man, was 
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music to me—her bright eyes, tempered with the serenity of 2 
pure and blameless mind, beamed upon me with such an expres- 
sion of charity and benevolence as I had never before beheld. 
During the whole time of my illness, those white fingers, those 
bright blue eyes, and the sound of that voice, were ever present 
to my diseased imagination, and exerted a soothing influence 
over my distempered feelings. 

At length the darkness that had obscured my mind and memo- 
ry passed away;I was again sensible, and could call to mind 
with some little trouble a considerable part of the accidents that 
had befallen me. Still, however, of my reaching the edge of the 
rock over which the full stream rushes with fearful violence, of 
the shock which I experienced when dashed down the cataract, 
and of my terrible feelings, I had a very slight and confused idea. 
I now longed more ardently than before for some one with whom 
I might converse about these strange occurrences, and from 
whom I might gather information concerning those things which 
were unknown to me. My strength being in some degree re- 
cruited, I endeavoured to rise, and succeeding in the attempt, 
examined the room in which I lay, but no one was there ; my 
next labour (and a work of labour I found it) was to put on some 
clothes which I found deposited on a chair. Being equipped, 
therefore, as fully as circumstances would admit, I commenced 
my operations. My first step was to enter into an adjoining 
room, which, fearful of trespassing on forbidden ground, I did 
with some trepidation. This room was, however, likewise desti- 
tute, as I thought, of inhabitants ; and I was about to retire, when 
the barking of a dog arrested my attention, and turning round, I 
beheld with no small satisfaction my old fellow-traveller, Carlo. 
Shall I attempt to describe our meeting? It was the language 
of the heart, inexpressible in words, that spoke in the sparkling 
eyes and joyous gambols of my dog, and I was busily engaged in 
patting and caressing him, when, turning round, I perceived 
that our privacy had been intruded on. The beautiful creature 
on whom my wandering fancy had dwelt stood looking at us, 
supporting with one arm the old man, her father, while, on the 
other, hung a basket of flowers. I stood gazing at them, with- 
out speaking. I know not what magic made me dumb—but not 
a word escaped my lips. She was the first to speak, and ex- 
pressed her Joy at seeing me able to depart from my couch ; chid- 
ing me at the same time for so doing without leave. She smiling 
said, “ I am, at present, your physician, and I assure you that I 
shall exercise the power whichI have over you, as such, in as 
rigorous a manner as possible.”” “ But,” added the father, “ we 
should not thus salute a guest by threatening him with subjec- 
tion ; he is our guest, and not our captive. By this time, I had 
recovered the use of my tongue, and began to express my grati- 
tude for this kindness, and my sorrow at the trouble which & 
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was conscious I must have occasioned tothem. But my polite- 
ness was cut short by the frank assurances of my host, reiterated 
more gently, but not less warmly, by hislovely daughter. Carlo 
and I were now separated, much against the wishes of both, but 
my fair physician was inexorable, and I was compelled to turn 
in again, in seaman’s phrase, till the morrow, and to suspend for 
the same time my curiosity. 

The next day at length came, and I requested my entertainers 
to favour me with answers to the questions which I should pro- 
pose tothem. They smiled at my eagerness, and promised to 
satisfy my curiosity. It was easily done. The old man had a 
son, who, passing by the Falls of Ohiopyle some nights before, in 
the evening, was attracted by the moanings and lamentations of 
a dog, and descending to the bottom of the fall, perceived me at 
the river-side, where I had been entangled among some weeds 
and straggling roots of trees. From this situation, he had great 
difficulty, first, in rescuing me, and, having succeeded in that 
point, in carrying me to his father’s dwelling, where I had lain 
several days, till by his daughter’s unremitting attention (the 
old man himself being unable materially to assist me, and the 
son compelled to depart from home on urgent business,) I had 
been restored, if not to health, to a state of comparative strength. 
Such were the facts which I contrived to gather from the dis- 
course of my host and his daughter, notwithstanding their soften- 
ing down, or slightly passing over every thing the relation of 
which might seem to claim my gratitude, or tend to their own 
praise. As to themselves, my host was a Pennsylvanian farmer, 
who, under pressure’ of misfortune, had retired to this spot, 
where the exertions of the son sufficed for the support of the 
whole family, and the daughter attended to the household duties, 
and to the comfort of the father. 

When the old man and his daughter had answered my queries, 
I renewed my thanks, which were, however, cut short. If they 
had been of service to a fellow-creature, it was in itself a suf- 
ficient reward, even if they had suffered any inconvenience from 
assisting me (which they assured me was not the case). Many 
other good things were said at the time, which I forget, for—shall 
I confess it ? the idea that all that had been done for me was the 
effect of mere general philanthropy displeased me. When I look- 
ed at the lovely woman who had nursed me with sister-like affec- 
tion, I could not bear to reflect that any other placed in a similar 
situation might have been benefited by the same care, and have 
been watched over with equal attention, and greeted with the 
same good-natured smile; that 1 was cared for no more than 
another, and valued merely as a being of the same species with 
themselves, to whom, equally with any other, their sense of duty 
taught them to do good. 

In a day or two my health was so much improved, that I was 
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permitted to walk out in the small garden which surrounded the 
cottage. Great was my pleasure in looking at this humble dwell- 
ing; its thatched roof, with patches of dark green moss and 
beautiful verdure ; its white walls, and chimney with the wreaths 
of smoke curling above it ; the neat glazed windows ; the porch, 
and its stone seat at the door; the clean pavement of white peb- 
bles before it; the green grass-platedged with shells, and stones, 
and flowers, and gemmed with “wee modest” daisies, and the 
moss-rose tree in the middle, were to me objects on which my 
imagination could revel for ever, and I sighed to think that I 
must shortly part from them. It remained for me in some man- 
ner to show my gratitude before 1 parted from my benevolent 
host; but I was long before I could settle the thing to my mind. 
I felt unhappy, too, at the thought of leaving the old man, and 
his beautiful and good daughter ; “ and yet it cannot be helped,”’ 
[repeated again and again. “ How happy I should be,’’I thought, 
“in this lovely spot, and perhaps, the daughter’—dare a mat 
at first acknowledge even to himself that he isin love? ‘And 
why should I not be happy?” 

I am now married, need I say to whom? And the white- 
washed cottage, with its mossy thatch, has the same attractions 
for me ; nay, more, for it is endeared by the ties of love, of kin- 
dred, and of happiness. I have lived in it nine years; my chil- 
dren flock around me; my wife loves me; and her father is 
happy in seeing her happy. Her brother is flourishing in his 
business, and none in our family are dissatisfied, or in want. 
Often do I thank God for my blessings, and look back with 
pleasure to the day when I passed the Falls of Ohiopyle. 





Arr. V.—Essays, Moral, Philosofihical, and Stomachical, on 
the important science of Good-Living. By Launce.Lor Stur- 


GEON, Esq. Fellow of the Beef-Steak Club, &c. 12mo. Lon- 
don. 1822. 


A GREATER Change probably never took place in the manners 
of the world than that which may be observed in the increased 
demands for books, and the very considerable portion of time 
now consumed in reading, compared with the abstemiousness 
of our ancestors in both these points. In place of a solitary vol- 
ume of Chaucer, or the amusing history of Froissart, and per- 
haps another “ Frensh boke” to boot, which, reposing in the 
window-seat of his hall, would most commonly form the entire 
library ofa country gentleman of the olden time, no house.is now- 
a-days duly furnished, without its dazzling files of history and 
poetry, philosophy and theology, travels and romances, which 
glitter on the shelves of a room peculiarly dedicated to their re- 
ception. The female employments of spinning, sewing, em- 
broidering, and fineworking, have yielded before the combined 
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charms of literature and music ; and treatises of political econ- 
emy, the last volume of travels, or the last new romance, usurp 
the place of the “ Complete Racing Calendar,” and even divide 
empire with the sports of the field and the pleasures of the 
chase. What are likely to be the results of this important 
change, or how far it may gradually affect the national charac- 
ter, are matters of most interesting speculation, which we can 
not now take time to pursue; but wé may just remark the fact, 
that, at no period of history, and in no country of the world, has 
the appetite for reading been so vigorous, so widely extended, 
so largely supplied, or so indiscriminately craving, as at this 
moment in Great Britain. Itis the age of book-clubs, circula- 
ting libraries, reviews, magazines, and newspapers without end, 
—in short, of reading and writing, printing and publishing. The 
busy, bustling world, which has so long kept up a continual coil, 
seems now at length about to sit still and read; and we can 
almost anticipate the time when men will forget to perform 
achievements, and be content with deseriptions of them—when 
the only symptoms of activity to be discerned in the great me- 
tropolis will be found in the purlieus of the “ Row” on the days 
of publication—the only movers on the face of this habitable 
globe will be travellers catering in order to write—and the only 
voices heard to disturb the deep serene of the public mind, the 
wrangling of those who are disagreeing upon the merits of 
the last productions. But be this consummation at hand, or 
only in distant perspective, the writers of the present day appear 
determined to let no subject pass unsaid or unsung. They seem 
to view the things of this world merely as materials for making 
books, and appreciate every object they behold, by its capabili- 
ties for serving their favourite purpose—just as the celebrated 
farmer and traveller, Arthur Young, who, looking upon the 
volcanic fire in Italy, said, “I wish I had it at Bradfield, (his 
farm) I would use it for boiling potatoes for the bullocks.” 
We would not, however, by these random reflections, be under- 
stood as throwing out cynical objections to the present state of 
things in literature—but rather as pointing out to the notice of the 
observer of manners, some of the inevitable attendants upon an 
extensive spread of literary information, such as shoals ef good- 
for-nothing books and superficial readers. Where the great 
fish haunt, the small fry are sure to swarm; and we could not 
have had our Shakspeares, Bacons, and Miltons, without myriads 
of minor writers. Luxury invariably follows the increase of 
wealth; and the literary riches of England are so vast that we 
must not be surprised if she grow capricious, and require every 
whim of mental appetite to be pampered—every freak of her 
wanton fancy to be gratified. Piquant cates must be searched 
for, to stimulate thé languid appetite—sauces to enrich and vary 
the flavour of meats grown too familiar to the palate;—and—but 
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we have inadvertently hit upon an illustration which savours toe 
much of good living not to recal to our memory the little book, 
which, though it lies open before us, had been, but for our culi- 
nary metaphor, lost in the reflections to which a perusal of it 
gave rise. These essays, then, good reader and liver! may be 
considered in literature what a paté, a curry, a puff macaroni, or 
any other of those appendages of a feast, which stud the table 
around the principal dishes, like stars about the moon, are in 
good-eating. They are the offspring both of literary and sto- 
machic luxury,—for, had not good living become an object of 
peculiar attention, and the public grown gourmands of every 
highly-seasoned delicacy in the shape of a book, these essays 
would never have been written. They are evidently the com- 
position of a man sated with the pleasures of the table, and cloy- 
ed too with the stores of the bookshelf, who, finding nearly every 
topic, human and divine, loaded with commentations, appears te 
have said—why not sing, or rather say, the praises of a well- 
furnished board, a nicely judging cook, a learned and liberal 
master of the feast? Truly the essayist is himself Ejpicuri de 
grege porcus, and, we doubt not, deserves to be called after that 
great but calumniated professor of pleasure—an appellation in 
which, as he ingeniously attempts to prove it second to none, he 
will doubtless glory. His book, too, bears about the same rela- 
tion to those we should most willingly recommend, which a sprat 
holds to a salmon, or a basinof thin broth to a tureen of turtle,— 
but yet it has some merit, which we have no doubt will insure 
to it a fair proportion of readers,—especially of those who have 
no objection to purchase the praises of eating and drinking, oc~ 
cupations assuredly not to be regarded with indifference. Nor 
is it altogether confined to their tastes alone. Manners take 
their turn in the hands of our essayist, and the severity of di- 
dactic composition is tempered by amusing anecdotes, and a fund 
of small wit—the whole served up in language as smooth and 
polished as the “ round fat oily man,’ whom, he would fain 
make us believe, toils in his kitchen to dress his daily meal. 
But it is time to give a few specimens. The first extract we 
shal] make is from the essay on the “ Qualifications necessary in 
those who give dinners :’’—and here it appears, that he who can 
only pay for that which he chuses to invite his guests to eat, is 
very far indeed from possessing the right to give adinner. We 
quote the character of Count Zinzendorff, whom the essayist de- 
scribes as a man after his own heart. 

«‘ Lewis, Count Zinzendorff, one of the ministers of the Emperor Charles 
VI., kept the most elegant, as well as the most profuse, table in all Vienna, 
Although formed to shine with distinguished lustre in the cabinet, yet he 
was less jealous of his reputation there, than of that more solid renown 
which he might acquire by giving the most splendid entertainments of any 


minister in Europe. He was equally acquainted with Asiatic and European 
luxury: his curries rivalled those of the Great Mogul; his olios exceeded 
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those of Spain ; his pastry was more delicate than that of Naples; his ma. 
caroni was made by the Grand Duke’s cook ; his liver-pies were prepared at 
Strasburg and Toulouse, and his Périgueux patés were really brought from, 
thence ; nor was there in any country a grape of the least repute, but a 
sample of it in wine was for the honour of its vineyards, to be found on his 
sideboard. His kitchen was an epitome of the universe ; for there were 
cooks in it of all nations, and rarities from every quarter of the globe. To 
collect these, he had agents appointed in each place of any note for its pro- 
ductions: the carriages on which they were laden came quicker and more 
regularly than the posts ; and the expenses of the transport of his dinners 
ran higher than those for secret correspondence. In his general conversa 
tion, the Count was cautious: in his conferences with other ministers, he 
was reserved: but at his table all this state machinery was thrust aside: 
there he discoursed at large, and delivered the most copious and instructive 
lectures on all his exotic and domestic delicacies ; and here no professor was 
ever less a plagiary. He had this pillau from Prince Eugene, who had it 
from the Bashaw of Buda ; the egg-soup was made after a receipt of the 
Duke de Richelieu ; the roan-ducks were stewed in the style of the Cardi- 
nal du Bois; and the pickled-lampreys came from a great minister in Eng- 
land. His dishes furnished him with a kind of chronology : his water-souchy 
was borrowed from Marshal d’Auverquerque’s table, fl he was first in 
Holland ; the partridge stuffed with mushrooms and stewed in wine, was a 
discovery made by that prince of good livers, the Duke de Vendome during 
the war of the succession ; and the Spanish Puchero was the only solid result 
of the wi wero with Riperda. In short, with true Apicean eloquence, he 
quencies y instructed the novices in the arts of living ; and as Solomon 

iscoursed of every herb, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the 
wall, so, he began with achampignon no bigger than a Dutchman’s waistcoat 
button, and ended with a wild boar, the glory of the German forest. 

«There was always an hour in his reeds days when he was totally inacces- 
sible. The politicians were astonished at a retirement for which they could 
assign no reason, until an inquisitive foreigner, by giving a large gratuity to 
one of his servants, was let into the secret. Being placed in a closet between 
the chamber of audience and the room where the Count was, he saw him seat- 
ed in an elbow chair: when, preceded by a page witha cloth on his arm and 
a drinking glass, one of his domestics appeared, who presented a salver with 
many little pieces of bread, elegantly disposed ; and was followed by the first 
cook, who, on another salver, had a number of small boats filled with as many 
different kinds of gravy. His Excellency then, tucking his napkin in his 
cravat, first washed and gargled his mouth, then dipped a piece of bread suc- 
cessively into each of the sauces, and having tasted it with much deliberation, 
carefully rincing his palate after every one, to avoid confusion, he at length, 
with inexpressible sagacity, decided on the destination of them all. 


«“ He was indeed a host! take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


In the hints to grown gentlemen, we find the following Iudi- 
crous instance of calm self-possession. 


“If you should, unhappily, be forced to carve,—neither labour at the joint, 
until you put yourself into a heat and hack it so that one might with justice ex- 
claim, “ mangling done here !” nor make such a desperate effort to dissect it, 
as may put your neighbours in fear of their lives. However, if an accident 
should happen, make no excuses, for they are only an acknowledgment of 
awkwardness, We remember to have seen a man of high fashion deposit a 

.turkey in this way in the lap of a lady ; but, with admirable com and 
Without offering the slightest apology, he finished a story which he was tell. 
ing at the same time, and then, quietly turning to her, merely said—* Madam, 
PU) thank you for that turkey.” 
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We wish more humility and better digestion to those whom 
the following remarks may concern. They are taken from the 
«Essay on the WVature, the intent, and the value of invitations.” 


“ But if we feel indignant at the hollowness of general invitations, we are 
equally shocked at the little regard paid to the substantial tender of a precise 
engagement, ‘Ihe extreme levity of the young people of the present age, 
makes thc m attach too little consequence to nutritive invitations ; they even 
affect to consider the obligation on either side as equal ; and pretend that 
the ephemeral honour of their company is an equivalent for the solid advan- 
tages ofa good dinner, This is the effect of the modern philosophy, which 
is corrupting the hearts and turning the heads of the rising generation ; and 
is even undermining the corporation dinners and parish feasts. Unhke our 
ancestors, amongst whom a grand entertainment was talked of for a month 
betore-hand ; its digestion was not completed within a week ; and the visits 
to the iiost, dictated by the gratitude of his guests, occupied the followin 
fertimght. Either a man’s principles or his stomach must be very suaveled, 
who is insensible to the real value of the pleasures of the table ; and we 
muy be assured, that no constitution stands so much in need of radical reform, 
as that ot him who can view a good dinner with indifierence, or repay it with 
ingratitude,” 


The essayist thus rails at the English fashion of simultane- 
ously covering the dinner table with a variety of dishes, which 
are only to be eaten In succession. 


“in vain have epicurean Amphytrions, endowed with too little strength of 
Mind to soar above the prejudices of the world, felt the fatal consequences of 
tiiese symmcetncal dinners, and endeayoured to remedy them by artificial heat; 
but hot bricks, balls ot heated tin, chafing-dishes, and water-plates, are but 
sorry palliatives of the evil, and rather tend to dry the gravies than to keep 
them ot. 

«< What then is to be done ?”’——-says the man of the world, a slave to custom, 
and, above all, to vanity, Despise the one and lay aside the other. Give 
small parties ; but repeat them often. Give but twelve removes in lieu of 
twenty-four ; but serve up only one, or at most two, at atime. Having thus 
bunished symmetry from your table, you will produce nothing on it but what 
is really meant to be consumed. The cook, occupied about fewer dishes, will 
have more leisure to prepare each according to the strict rules of art: served to 
a minute—from the omelette, which should be turned from the frying-pan into 
the stomach, to the macaroni, which should make but one leap from the 
mouth of the oven into our own—each will bear the highest relish of which 
it is susceptible, and will become the sole focus where every appetite is re- 
fiected: time will be aflorded to dothe amplest justice to their several merits: 
our palates will be titillated, and our appetites stimulated by their gradual 
succession ; and we shall be enabled not only to cram down every thing hot, 
but in much larger quantities. 

* But let us not be understood as objecting to the elegance of symmetrical 
arrangement in the ornaments of the table; onthe contrary, let biscuit. 
figuves, plateaux, épergnes, saliéres and saladiers, crystal, plate, and porce- 
juin, glitter in all the foppery of decoration ; their presence adds lustre to the 
celestial bodies of which they are the attendant satellites. We only object 
to those formal, half-cold dinners, where— 


*¢ Dish nods at dish, each capon has its brother, 
And one tureen but just reflects the other.” 
We shall not do justice to our author if we do not extract his 
description of the origin of cooking a la braise, and his biogra- 
phical notice of an illustrious man. With these quotations, pre- 
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mising that they are very fair specimens of the whole, we must 
close our account of these essays. 


‘In the common mode of dressing our carneous aliments, either those par- 
ticles which constitute the chief portion of their savour evaporate on the spit 
as fruitlessly as the sighs of an absent lover, or their nutritive juices are drain- 
ed into the pot with as little advantage to our stomachs as if they had been 
drawn into the vortex of the exchequer. To remedy these inconveniences, 
recourse is had to the braise, which is thus performed:—The bottom of a 
stewpan is strewed with slices of bacon and of beef, chopped carrots, onions, 
celery, fine-herbs, salt, pepper, mace, and allspice: upon this bed—more 
fragrant than if it were of roses—is laid, in soft repose, the joint which is the 
special object of your care ; which is then wrapt in a downy covering of the 
same materials, and the curtain of the lid is cautiously closed upon it. It is 
then placed in the warm chamber of the portable furnace, and left to slumber 
in a state of gentle transpiration, under the guardian protection of a sylph of 
the kitchen, daring as many hours as the priestess of the temple may deem 
salutary. When at length taken up, it rivals the charms of Diana newly risen 
from the bath ; and when dressed in all its splendour—that is, dished with its 
sauce—we question whether the homage paid to the most admired beauty 
on her first presentation in the drawing-room was ever half so ardent or sin- 
cere as that which it receives when it makes its entrée at the table. The 
most homely leg of mutton acquires, in this way, a degree of refinement which 
fits it for the highest society : it may indeed be conjectured, that it cannot re- 
main long in such intimate union with the piquant associates we have men- 
tioned, without acquiring a certain portion of taste ; and it strongly exem- 
plifies the truth of that ancient adage—‘tell me your company and [’ll tell 
you your manners.’ Nor are these its only advantages: it imparts a certain 
yielding tenderness, peculiarly agreeable to those who begin to feel the effects 
of time upon their masticatory powers, and who, although as fervent as ever 
in their admiration, do not altogether possess the vigour which distinguished 
the devotions of their youth. 

«“ The origin of this truly great improvement in the culinary art, was, as we 
have been assured by a learned friend of deep researcia in such matters, as 
follows— 

“There existed at Paris, a ‘ConstrruTionaL Association,’ whose object 
was, not the persecution of printers, but the encouragement of cooks. The 
members, more attentive to the preservation of their own constitution than 
that of the state, attempted no interference with any government but that of 
the kitchen; they supported no party but that of dinner; professed no principles 
hut those of good fellowship and attachment to the table ; and were actuated 
by no exclusive feelings of preference for any administration but that of the 
best maitre @hétel. They had long reflected with concern on the apathy 
which seemed to reign among the cooks, and had deliberated on the means 
of giving some stimulus to their invention, but without coming to any deter- 
mination, until the alternate appearance of boiled and roast turkey on four 
successive club-days shewed the absolute necessity for taking decisive mea- 
sures. The president, therefore, after an elaborate speech, in which he de- 
tailed, with equal perspicuity and force, the lamentable deficiency of the an- 
cient system, and pathetically deplored the disappointment it had occasioned, 
proposed—that the silver gridiron of the society should be offered for the 
best essay on anew mode of dressing turkey. The resolution passed unani- 
mously, and was attended with the desired effect. A young artist—called 
Le Gacque—whose name deserves to be handed down to posterity—warmed 
by the offer, his imagination heated with the prospect of distinction, and him- 
self burning with emulation in his profession, conceived the fortunate idea of 
the braise. But his plan was not adopted without opposition: the maitre 
@Vhétel, a man of great experience and distinguished reputation, and withal 
sharp-set against reformers, represented to the club, that it wonld be a dan- 
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=crous innovation on the established principles which the society was particu. 
larly bound to support; that no turkey was ever so treated before; and as it 
was a measure which probably would fail in the execution, his character was 
interested in not countenancing it. To these observations the president re- 
plied—that the club had not come to so serious a determination without that 
mature deliberation which the importance of the subject required; that how- 
ever the innovation might appear to be a solecism in cookery, yet, the associ- 
ation felt itself above public opinion, and, notwithstanding the failure of some 
other trials, had resolved to incur the risk of the experiment; and that, what- 
ever might be the result, it took the honour of the maitre d’hétel under its 
special protection: in fine, that its mandate was conclusive—a turkey must 
be braised ; butin order to afford the fairest opportunity of judging the com- 
parative merits of the different modes, two other turkeys should be dressed at 
the same time—one boiled, the other roasted. 

“ Monsieur Le Gacque got not a wink of sleep that night : he turned as oftem 
in his bed as if he had been himself upon the spit: and he contemplated the 
approaching trial of his skill with all the anxiety that may be supposed to agi- 
tate an uuther on the first representation of his play. The maitre d’héte!— 
with a rare cisinterestedness in the head of a department—threw no official 
impe‘liments in th way; and on the appointed day, the several candidates 
smoked npon the board. The interval which elapsed before their pretensions 
were Dnally discussed, was the most anxious of Monsieur Le Gacqne’s exis- 
tence; nor was he entirely relheved from suspense on being summoned to 
near the decision, as he could not but perceive, that the three turkeys liad 
’ iv disappeared among the thirteen members of the committee to whom 
t) Judgment wes :eierred. But this was soon explained by the chairman as 
t nsequenc: of iat rigid unpartiality which required that every particle 
c vidence produccad should be examined with scrupulous attention, with- 
( th they coild not do justice to the mer'ts of each, aud consequently, 
t ‘curate conclusion could be arrived at until they had picked every 
I procceded to say-—that having gone through that arduous duty 
¥ satisfaction to theimsclves, it only remained for ».m to declare, that 
t he commuttee was so decidedly in favour of the discovery of 
. cque, that it felt not the least hesitation in recommending it to 


t _ (he association, and unanimously awarded him the gridiron.” 

ovobably long enjoyed the honour of this triumph 
~~ rr \\V atei, of whom we have now to speak, was not so 
‘ortunate. He fell, it 1s true, in the bed of glory—the pantry— 
but, alas! like many other heroes in the annals of good living— 


a jt fo de se { 

«The history of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth—so fertile in great men 
of every class—has preserved the record of one eminent professor of the sci- 
ence of cookery, whose name will descend to posterity with the honours of 
martyrdom, and to whose fame we feel a just pride in adding the tribute of 
our admiration and regret. 

« Charles Augustus Armand Watel was descended from an ancient family 
of cooks, long scttied in the University of Toulouse, so celebrated for its 
learning and its patés of ducks’ livers. History is silent on the subject of his 
eaily education; and we only learn, that from his most tender years he evinced a 
d-ciced preference for the science of eating. But we may conjecture that 
he was brought up in the most orthodox culinary principles ; for the memoirs 
o: the times represent him as having taken an important degree in the kitchen 
of an archbishop at a time of life when few of his young associates had ad- 
vanced beyond the rank of under graduate. From that period he advanced 
rapidly to the highest honours of his profession, until, at length, we find him 
chief cook to the great Prince of Condé—a master hardly less distinguished 
in the annals of bistory than himself. Here it was that he immortalized him- 
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self by the invention of the Cételettes a la Maintenon, and the discovery of 
Catsup, to which we owe so much of our real enjoymeits; and here, alas ! 
it was that he ended his brilliant career, ata moment when science had still 
to expect from him the noblest efforts of his genius, There are various accounts 
of the circumstances which led to the catastrophe ; but the statement most te 
relied upon, is as follows :— 

«The prince had invited a large party of the first nobility to dine with him, 
and the repast was ordered in all the profusion which reigned in those days, 
and all the magnificence which became the entertainer and his guests. At 
that period sea-fish, (never plentiful at Paris) was a rarity of most difficult at- 
tainment, and, consequently, in the highest request. Watel, determined, on 
this occasion, to out-do all his competitors, and to raise his master to the very 
pinnacle of fame, had arranged an entire course of fish—to consist of forty- 
eight dishes—and, to make sure of having each in perfection, he had dispatch- 
ed a special messenger to the nearest sea-port, whose return was so calculated 
as that he should arrive at Paris with his convoy on the morning of the féte. 
But the most important events of life are often subordinate to the most trivial 
occurrences :—the messenger got drunk on the road, and overstaid his time ; 
the appointed morning arrived, but along with it no fish made its appearance. 
The hours rolled on, and hope sustained the sinking spirits of Watel until 
hope itself could cheat him no longer: he then took a step which at an ear- 
lier hour might have been attended with some success—he went to market— 
but it was too late—all the fish was gone. Thus foiled in all his plans, de- 
ade of his last resource, fevered by the state of agitation in which he had 

een held, and goaded, it was said, by the taunts of a fellow-cook, who en- 
vied his reputation, and who reproached him with the *‘ pretty kettle of fish 
he had made of it,’ he, ina moment of despair, resolved not to survive his dis- 
ote : and, retiring to the pantry—stabbed himself to the heart with a silver 
skewer. 

“ Thus fell Watel ! Contempo authors speak of him, as they do of other 
great characters, in terms rather dictated by party spirit than the dignified 
5 of history ; and one—who evidently never partook of a dinner 
prepared by him—has even ventured to affirm, that he was poisoned by one 
of his own ragouts. Whatever our own admiration of the course he meditat- 
ed, we shall not attempt to palliate that which he adopted ; and although our 
respect inclines us to draw a veil over his infirmities, we must yet admit, that 
his memory would have been freer from reproach, if he had dished up dinner 
before he dished himself. 

‘‘ Peace to his illustrious shade! He has proved that the spirit of honour 
reigns in the kitchen as well as the camp, and fires the breasts of cooks as 
\ oh ie soldiers; and although, in this philosophic age, his successors seem to 
prefer the pleasure of living at their masters’ expense to the glory of dying for 
their reputation, yet may we hope that his generous self-devotion will rouse 
their emulation, or, at least, remind them—never to forget the fish.” 


We must here, then, take leave of Launcelot Sturgeon and his 
book, and we do it with those feelings of placid indifference which 
mark our parting with an amusing trifler, who has whiled away 
an idle hour, but without, for an instant, exciting in our breasts a 
single sentiment of respect for himself, or even filling us with that 
agreeable satisfaction which a consciousness of such spent time 
never fails to bestow 
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Art. VI.--Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, Mui 
ister of the Gosftel at Cross-Meikle, Edinburgh. 1822. 


Tuts book has, we believe, excited very general interest both 
here and in England ; and we have reason to think that any 
account which we may give of it must have been anticipated in 
the case of most of our readers by the perusal! of the work itself. 
And it is impossible, we think, to peruse it, without a deep im- 
pression that its author, be he who he may, is a man of very ex- 
traordinary powers—of higher expectation indeed than actual 
performance—-of a vigorous, and powerful mind, deep feeling, 
and splended imagination—full, in-short, of the very best talent 
—of which his present theme has permitted only a fair specimen 
but by no means the complete development. 

The story of Adam Blair is very brief—and may, indeed, be 
summed up in afew sentences. He is arespectable Scotish cler- 
gyman—married in early life tothe woman whom he tenderly loves 
and by whom he has several children, all cut off in infancy, with 
the exception of one daughter. The unhappy mother does not 
long survive the death of the last victim of a constitutional 
disease—but sorrows, declines, and at last gently expires ; and 
Blair is left in bereavement and desolation. In this dark and 
hopeless state he remains for some time, tilla visit is unexpected- 
ly proffered by a Mrs. Campbell, the early and intimate friend of 
his departed wife-—but who had herself, it is hinted, cherished 
secretly, if not unconsciously, an affection for Blair. This once 
gay and brilliant young woman was now the victim of an unhap- 
py matrimonial connection—and that the second—which she 
had contracted in levity or misfortune: she had in the first in- 
stance precipitately attached herself to the fickle boyhood of an 
English stranger of family and rank, and was, of course, soon 
abandoned and forgotten : and after obtaining that relief which 
our Scotish usages vouchsafe to this species of affliction, she 
very soon threw herself into the arms of a cold, stubborn High- 
land soldier of fortune, on whom her capricious ardour of spirit 
was altogether thrown away—and who visited her with suspi- 
cion, for which she made the common and not unnatural return 
of hatred. She has returned to Scotland—from what especial 
impulse is not explained—in a state of questionable, although 
temporary separation from her husband—and comes, as a sort of 
houseless wanderer, to the Manse of Cross-Meikle, where her 
presence appears, for a time, to scatter the prevailing gloom. But 
to any eyes there is something not over delicate in the visit, and 
prolonged stay at the Manse; and poor Adam Blair and Char- 
lotte Campbell become the subject of the grossest slanders, which 
reach the ears of the rugged Captain Campbell himself, who di- 
rects his Edinburgh agent, Mr. Duncan Strachan--whose cha- 
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racter and manners are elegantly sketched—to hurry Charlotte 
from this scene of imputed guilt, to a horrid den in the High- 
lands, of which, under the name of the Castle of Uigness, he 
had recently become proprietor. The worthy agent contrives to 
execute his trust with so much brutal coarseness, that Blair is very 
soon apprised.of its motive; while the unhappy Charlotte learns, 
in the course of her journey, that her guilt is so entirely taken 
for granted, that even the odious messenger of her husband ima- 
gines he can insult her with impunity. 

After her departure, compassion, indignation, horror, take 
possession of Blair’s mind, as they must do that of every creature 
deserving the name of man, when he finds a woman falsely slan- 
dered, and imagines that his own most venial indiscretion even 
has been accessary to that slander ; and he determines, in a mo- 
ment of generous, and therefore pardonable frenzy, to follow her 
to her place of solitary imprisonment—whether to mitigate, by 
sharing her grief—to assure her of the vindication of her injur- 
ed honour—or to encounter danger along with her—or whether, 
from a mixture of all these motives, and the secret working of a 
passion still unconfessed to his own bosom—the ingenious au- 
thor has not thought fit precisely to determine. But that is of 
no moment, as every reader will decide the point for himself ; 
and most, we think, will be of opinion that Mr. Adam Blair, 
had he not been in love, could scarcely have taken so false a step 
as that which he did take——considered with reference to the real 
welfare of the person for whom he was deeply interested. Im- 
pulse, not reflection, could have led him to the Castle of Uigness 
—and impulse, without reflection, could, in a case where inter- 
ests so sacred depended upon conduct, have been the offspring 
of nothing less than love. 

Be this as it may, Adam Blair hastens to Uigness—and the 
account of the journey thither exhibits, in many parts, the hap- 
piest power of description—and here commences the history of 
his sin, and sorrow, and degradation. We regret, in common 
with many readers—and we feel assured, from the admirable 
tone of sentiment which pervades the work, that none will more 
regret, upon reflection, than the author himself—the manner in 
which a part of the story is here, as we think, unnecessarily 
told ;——but to draw an inference from this, as we are told some 
foolish persons have done, against the moral tendency of the 
work, is not only puerile, but absolutely wicked, because, in the 
case of all those who have read the book, it must be wilfull 
false. The remorse, horror, mental prostration, and bodily 
affliction that immediately pursue both the offenders—the ter- 
rible picture of moral agony in the case of Blair himself, as he 
sits by the brink of the unfathomable sarn, and meditates self- 
destruction—the shudder with which he recoils from the part- 


ner of hiS guilt, and darts through the rugged and pathless 
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and presence of death. He drew near to the couch—grasped the cold hand, 
and cried, “ Oh God ! Oh God !—a shriek, not a prayer ; he closed the stiffening 
eye-lids over the soft but ghastly orbs ; kissed the brow, the cheek, the lips, 
the bosom, and then rushed down the stairs, and away out, bareheaded, into 
the fields, before any one could stop him, or ask whither he was going. 

“There isan old thick grove of pines almost immediately behind the 
house ; and after staring about him fora moment on the green, he leapt hastily 
over the little brook that skirts it, and plunged within the shade of the trees. 
The breeze was rustling the black boughs . high over his head, and whistling 
— the bare ground beneath him. He rushed he knew not whither, on and 

, betw een those naked brown trunks, till he was in the heart of the wood ; 
pene tee at last, he tossed himself down on his back among the withered 
fern-leaves and mouldering fir-cones. Here every thing accorded with the 
gloom of a sick and shuddering soul, and he lay im a sort of savage stupor, 
half-exulting, as the wind moaned and sighed through the darkness about him, 
in the depth (as he thought, the wmost depti:) of abandonment and misery, 
Long-restrained, long-vanquished passions took their turn to storm within 
him—fierce thoughts chased each other through his bosom—sullen dead de- 
spair came to banish or to drown them—mourntul gleams of tenderness melted 
all his spirit for amoment, and made room again for the strong graspings of 
horror. Doubt hung over him like some long-laid spectre risen again from 

a roaring sea, to freeze and to torture.—Faith, like a stooping angel, blew the 
shadow aside, but the unsubstantial vapour grew together again into form, 
and stood within sight a phantom that would not be dismissed. All the past 
things of life floated before him, distinct in their bh neaments, yet tw ined to- 
gether, the darkest and the gayest, into a sort of union that made them all 
appear alike dark. The mother that had nursed his years of infancy—-the 
father, whose hairs he had long before laid in the g ‘ave—sisters, brothers, 
fr iends, all dead and buried—the angel forms of his own early-ravished off- 
spring—all crowded round and round him, and then rushing away, seemed 
to bear from him, as a prize and a trophy, the pale image of his expiring wife. 
Again sus returned, and she alone was present with him—not the pale ex- 
piring wife, but the young radiant woman——blushing, trembling, smiling, 
panting on his bosom, whispering to him all her hopes, and fears, and pride, 
and love, and tenderness and meekness, like a bride; and then again all 
would be black as night. He would start up and gaze around, and see no- 
thing but the sepulchra! gloom of the wood, and hear nothing but the cold 
blasts among the leaves. Ina moment, it seemed as if years and years had 
intervened since he had become a widower. Every thing looked distant, chill, 
remote, uncertain, cut off from him as if for ages, by the impassable wide gulf 
of death. Down he lay again, a:.d covering his face with his hands, struggied 
to overcome the strength of delusions with which all his soul was surrounded. 
Now boiling with passions, now calm as the dead, fearing, hoping, doubting, 
believing, lamenting, praying, and cursing—yes, cursing all in succession.— 
Oh! who can tell in one’ bnef hour what ages of agony may roll over one 
bruised human spirit! 

* The storm of desolation was followed by a lowering state of repose. He 
Jay insensible alike to all things, stretched out at all his length, with his eyes 
fixed in a stupid stedf: stness upon one great massy branch that hung over 
him—his bloodless lips fastened together, asi they had been glued—his limbs 
like things entirely destitute of life and motion—every thing about him cold, 
stifl, and senseless. Minute after minute passed he ‘avily away as ina dream—— 
hour after hour rolied unheeded into the abyss--the stars twinkled through 
the pine-tops, and disappeared—the moon arose in her glory, rode through 
the clear autumn heaven, and vanished—and all alike unnoted by the prostrate 
widower. He only, in whose hand are all times, and all reasons, and all the 
workings of the spirit of man, can know what was and was not done within, 
during this space of apparent blankness. Not in dreams alone, it may be, 
does the soul work unconsciously, and exert all or many of its noblest powers. 
But these things are of the my steries which human eyes cannot penetrate, and 
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into which we should not be presumptuous enough to peer with all our blind- 
ing imbecility about us.” 

The next is one of guilt, self-upbraiding, and hopeless distrac- 
tion; and we think no one will deny that the picture is executed 
by a masterly hand. 

«“ He rushed to the window, and threw it open, and looked forth upon the 
sea, once more calm and glassy, and the sky glowing with the still and sultry 
fervours of asummer moon. Every thing was in repose except the bosom on 
which anguish, remorse, despair, sat like midnight demons, flapping in unison 
their cold and mighty wings. 

“Suddenly there came wafted from afar.off the echo ofa bell tolling slow- 
ly, every note of which seemed to pause upon the surface of the smooth waters 
over which it was borne. The remote solemn music summoned Christian 
worshippers from many alone y glen, and many a boat glided swiftly at its 
signal from the neighbouring creeks and bays. To one only, of ali that listened, 
those holy sounds, floating gently over the deep, sent no message of peace 
and . ladness. 

‘The muffled knell that announces to the felon the hour of his mortal 
doom, fell never with a more thrilling sweep of horror than did the simple 
melody of that Sabbath-bell upon Adam Blair’s shrinking ear. The pulse of 
human agony was never stirred with a deeper throb. 

* He clad himself hastily, and without casting more than one hurried glance 
upon the sleeping partner of his guilt, walked out of the house, and followed, 
with trembling step, the path which wound up the face of the wooded hill 
immediately behind it. He turned back when he had reached the rocky sum- 
mit, looked down once more for a moment upon the shining loch and its 
magnificent shores, and then rushed with the speed of a maniac into the 
gloomy and deep gien which sinks beyond. When he stopped, he threw his 
eyes round him, and saw nothing buta narrow circuit of heathy and stony 
desolation ; and in the centre of the barren amphitheatre a small dark moun- 
tain tarn, the still waveless waters of which reflected nothing but the sur- 
rounding gloom—and that so truly, that he stood almost on the margin ere 
he had discovered that there was any thing but heath below him, 

«This melancholy tarn, formed where three hilis descena@ into the bosom 
of the earth together, is of such depth that no plummit could ever sound it, 
and it shelves trom the very brink sheer down into this unfathomable black- 
ness. ‘The sea-mew rests her weary wing there, when driven by the fierce 
tempest from the breast of ocean ; the wild deer, that has escaped from the 
hunters of some distant forest, pants in securmty on the untrodden heath be- 
side it; the eagle, sailing far over-head, casts a passing shadow upon its sur- 
face ; the stars visit it with their gleams—long before any human eye can 
distinguish their presence in the heavens from the brow of the neighbouring 
mountain. But no living thing was near, when Adam Blair took his seat upen 
one of the great shapeless fragments of stone that here and there gird the 
heath, and lean their bare masses over those dismal waters—and though the 
bright sky of noon-tide hung far above in its beauty, the black mirror below 
bim reflected nothing of its azure. 

‘ Blair sat there gazing upon the pool, with his arms folded on his breast, 
until the multitude of his agonizing thoughts had totally perplexed the clear- 
ness both of his mind and of his vision. Once and again he strove to frame 
his lips to prayer, but the syllables stuck in his throat, and he gasped for 
breath, asif a great weight had been squeezing in his bosom. At last, he 
knelt with his torehead low down in his hands upon the stone, and struggled 
inwardly till every limb of him shook and quivered ; but still no drop of 

tears would gush from his throbbing eye-lids, no Christian ejaculation 
would force itself through his dry and parched lips. He felt as if he were 
wrapt in some black and burning cloud, which would not let in one ray up- 
on his misery of thirst and scorching, and became at last utterly bewildered 
with a crowd ofthe most horrible phantasies. The anguish of his remorse 
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Art. VI.-—Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, Mui 
ister of the Gospel at Cross-Meikle. Edinburgh. 1822. 


Tuts book has, we believe, excited very general interest both 
here and in England ; and we have reason to think that any 
account which we may give of it must have been anticipated in 
the case of most of our readers by the perusal of the work itself. 
And it is impossible, we think, to peruse it, without a deep im- 
pression that its author, be he who he may, is a man of very ex- 
traordinary powers—of higher expectation indeed than actual 
performance—-of a vigorous, and powerful mind, deep feeling, 
and splended imagination—full, in-short, of the very best talent 
—of which his present theme has permitted only a fair specimen 
but by no means the complete development. 

The story of Adam Blair is very brief—and may, indeed, be 
summed up in afew sentences. He is arespectable Scotish cler- 
gyman—married in early life to the woman whom he tenderly loves 
and by whom he has several children, all cut off in infancy, with 
the exception of one daughter. The unhappy mother does not 
long survive the death of the last victim of a constitutional 
disease—but sorrows, declines, and at last gently expires ; and 
Blair is left in bereavement and desolation. In this dark and 
hopeless state he remains for some time, tilla visit is unexpected- 
ly proffered by a Mrs. Campbell, the early and intimate friend of 
his departed wife-——but who had herself, it is hinted, cherished 
secretly, if not unconsciously, an affection for Blair. This once 
gay and brilliant young woman was now the victim of an unhap- 
py matrimonial connection—and that the second—which she 
had contracted in levity or misfortune: she had in the first in- 
stance precipitately attached herself to the fickle boyhood of an 
English stranger of family and rank, and was, of course, soon 
abandoned and forgotten : and after obtaining that relief which 
our Scotish usages vouchsafe to this species of affliction, she 
very soon threw herself into the arms of a cold, stubborn High- 
land soldier of fortune, on whom her capricious ardour of spirit 
was altogether thrown away—and who visited her with suspi- 
cion, for which she made the common and not unnatural return 
of hatred. She has returned to Scotland—from what especial 
impulse is not explained—in a state of questionable, although 
temporary separation from her husband—and comes, as a sort of 
houseless wanderer, to the Manse of Cross-Meikle, where her 
presence appears, for a time, to scatter the prevailing gloom. But 
to any eyes there is something not over delicate in the visit, and 
prolonged stay at the Manse; and poor Adam Blair and Char- 
lotte Campbell become the subject ofthe grossest slanders, which 
reach the ears of the rugged Captain Campbell himself, who di- 
rects his Edinburgh agent, Mr. Duncan Strachan--whose cha- 
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racter and manners are elegantly sketched—to hurry Charlotte 
from this scene of imputed guilt, to a horrid den in the High- 
lands, of which, under the name of the Castle of Uigness, he 
had recently become proprietor. The worthy agent contrives to 
execute his trust with so much brutal coarseness, that Blair is very 
soon apprised.of its motive; while the unhappy Charlotte learns, 
in the course of her journey, that her guilt is so entirely taken 
for granted, that even the odious messenger of her husband ima- 
gines he can insult her with impunity. 

After her departure, compassion, indignation, horror, take 
possession of Blair’s mind, as they must do that of every creature 
deserving the name of man, when he finds a woman falsely slan- 
dered, and imagines that his own most venial indiscretion even 
has been accessary to that slander ; and he determines, in a mo- 
ment of generous, and therefore pardonable frenzy, to follow her 
to her place of solitary imprisonment—whether to mitigate, by 
sharing her grief—to assure her of the vindication of her injur- 
ed honour—or to encounter danger along with her—or whether, 
from a mixture of all these motives, and the secret working of a 
passion still unconfessed to his own bosom—the ingenious au- 
thor has not thought fit precisely to determine. But that is of 
no moment, as every reader will decide the point for himself ; 
and most, we think, will be of opinion that Mr. Adam Blair, 
had he not been in love, could scarcely have taken so false a ste 
as that which he did take—-considered with reference to the real 
welfare of the person for whom he was deeply interested. Im- 
pulse, not reflection, could have led him to the Castle of Uigness 
——and impulse, without reflection, could, in a case where inter- 
ests so sacred depended upon conduct, have been the offspring 
of nothing less than love. 

Be this as it may, Adam Blair hastens to Uigness—and the 
account of the journey thither exhibits, in many parts, the hap- 
piest power of description—and here commences the history of 
his sin, and sorrow, and degradation. We regret, in common 
with many readers—and we feel assured, from the admirable 
tone of sentiment which pervades the work, that none will more 
regret, upon reflection, than the author himself—the manner in 
which a part of the story is here, as we think, unnecessarily 
told ;——but to draw an inference from this, as we are told some 
foolish persons have done, against the moral tendency of the 
work, is not only puerile, but absolutely wicked, because, in the 
case of all those who have read the book, it must be wilfull 
false. The remorse, horror, mental prostration, and bodily 
affliction that immediately pursue both the offenders—the ter- 
rible picture of moral agony in the case of Blair himself, as he 
sits by the brink of the unfathomable ¢arn, and meditates self- 
destruction—the shudder with which he recoils from the part- 


ner of his guilt, and darts through the rugged and pathless 
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elens to escape her hated presence—the wild fervour of anguish 
with which she pursues him, till he is found prostrate in the 
Shiclling, with a burning fever on him, and a stupor to all things 
but that inward sense of guilt which seems to bear its raging 
sway over the spirit after every external sense has been shut— 
the long period of his mental alienation at the castle of Uigness 
during “which the fated partner of his guilt expiates her offence 
in death—the scene before the presbytery at Glasgow, of volun- 
tary confession, humiliation, formal deposition, and penitent re- 
tirement—these are scenes, some of which in liveliness and effect 
seem not ill adapted for the best illustration which the pencil 
could bestow upon them, and which, at any rate, taken together, 
afford almostas terrible an exemplification of the consequences, 
moral and physical, of guilt, as it will be easy to find in our litera- 
ture. If the author paint guilt, he but shews forth human nature ; 
but hisis not the deadly sin of painting itin gay and animating co- 
lours—of trifling with moral distinctions—of aiming a set of mis- 
erable and abandoned sophismsat the heart. His theme is error, 
frailty, vice, or whatever verbal appellation the different classes or 
habits of society may apply to the offence of adultery; but he regards 
not such distinctions; he views the offence as it has been stamp- 
ec by the unalterable law of God, implicitly and wisely followed by 
the best institutions of man ; and weshould rather be apprehensive, 
thatin the midst of alight and liberal generation he may find many 
to dissent from the rigour of the retribution which he awards, than 
that among rational men he should find one who will not declare 
that, humanly speaking, and for a work of fiction, it is enough. 

The scene of this novel is in Scotland, and some of the sub- 
ordinate characters—and these admirably drawn—are Scotish ; 
but the essence of the story is Scotish only in so far as it as- 
sumes the stainless purity of the clerical character in Scotland 
to be altogether indispensable, and any spot upon that charac- 
ter to involve the utter ruin and degradatior of the individual. 
For the rest, it is a story of passion, frailty, sin, and retribution 
—a story of every age and clime—and notwithstanding our re- 
gard for those portions of our literature which are called na- 
tional, it is not the worse, we think, on that account. It bears no 
affinity whatever, that we can discover, to the Scotish novels ; 
and as to the “ Annals of the Parish,’’ and other works of that 
stamp, it is so immeasurably superior to them in every point 
of view, that we cannot in our hearts think of the slightest com- 
parison. There is a depth, and at the same time clearness of 
thinking—a knowledge of men and manners, both in the abstract 
and detail—a power of vivid description, whether of outward 
objects or of inward thought, such as we have seldom met with 
in any recent work, and which we can only exemplify now by a 
very few quotations. 


The first is a powerful picture of the deepest anguish, where 
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affliction presses without measure, but unprovoked by sin, and 
unattended by remorse. 


«And in truth, it was as they said. It may be, the seated disease of the 
mind, by slow but sure degrees, communicated its poison to the body; at all 
avents, the frame, like the inhabiting spirit, soon exhibited all the features of 
decay. The long melancholy summer passed away, and the songs of the 
harvest reapers were heard in the surrounding fields: while all, from day to 
day, was becoming darker and darker within the Manse of Cross-Meikle. 
Worn to a shadow——pale as ashes—feeble as a child, the dying mother had, 
for many weeks, been unable to quit her chamber ; and the long-hoping hus- 
band at last felt his spirit faint within him; for even he perceived that the 
hour of separation could not much farther be ‘deferred. He watched—he pray- 
ed by her bedside—he strove even yet to smile and to speak of hope, but his 
lips trembled as he spake ; and neither he nor his wife were deceived, for 
their thoughts were the same, and years of love had taught them too well all 
the secrets of each other’s looks as well as hearts. 

* Nobody witnessed their last parting ; the room was darkened, and no one 
was within it but themselves and their child, who sat by the bed-side, weep- 
ing in silence she knew not wherefore—for of death she knew little, except 
the terrible name; and her father had as yet been, if not brave enough to 
shed no tears, at least strong enough to conceal them, Silently and gently 
was the pure spirit released from its clay ; but manly groans were, for the first 
time, heard above the sobs and wailing's of the infant; and the listening house- 
hold shrunk back from the door, for they knew that the blow had been 
stricken ; and the voice of humble sympathy feared to make itself be heard in 
the sanctuary of affliction. The village doctor arrived just at that moment ; 
he listened for a few seconds, and being satisfied that all was over, he also 
turned away. His horse had been fastened to the hook by the Manse door ; 
he drew out the bridle, and led the animal softly over the turf, but did not 
mount again until he had far passed the outskirts of the green. 

“Perhaps an hour might have passed before Mr. Blair opened the window 
of the room in which his wife had died. His footstep had been heard for 
some time hurriedly traversing and re-traversing the floor ; but at last he stop- 
ped where the nearly fastened shutters of the window admitted but one bro- 
ken line of light into the chamber. He threw every thing open with a bold 
hand, and the uplifting of the window produceda degree of noise, to the like 
of which the house had for some time been unaccustomed; he looked out, 
and saw the external world bright before him, with all the rich colouring of 
a September evening. The sun had just sunk behind the distant screen of 
the Argyll and Dumbartonshire hills ; the outline of huge Benlomond glowed 
like a blood-red jewel against the w ide golden sky beyond ; a thick and hazy 
cloud of mist had g ithered over the rich v alleys to the westward, through 
which, here and there, some far-off bending of the river flashed for a moment 
in a streak of reflected crimson ; near at h: and, the tall elms that surround the 
village church-yard stood, with all their brown leaves whispering in the faint 
breeze of the twilight ; ; a fine herd of cattle were passing along the neighbour- 
ing “ green loning” ina long deliberate line ; the hum of the villiage sent an 
occasional echo through the interv ening hedge-rows ; all was quiet and 
beautiful above and below; the earth seemed to be clothed all over with 
sights and sounds of serenity ; and the sky, deepening into darker and darker 
blue overhead, showed the earliest of its stars intensely twinkling, as if ready 
to harbinger or welcome the coming moon. 

«“ The widowed man gazed for some minutes in silence upon the glorious 
calm of nature, and then turned with a sudden start to the side of the room 
where the wife of his bosom had so lately breathed ;—he saw the pale dead 
face ; the dark ringlets parted on the brow ; the marble hand extended upon 
the sheet ; the unclosed glassy eyes ; and the little girl leaning towards her mo- 
ther ina gaze of half-horrified bewilderment ; the tears dried up in their 
young fountains, by the instinctive awe of life in the immediate atmosphere 
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and presence of death. He drew near to the soca 3 the cold hand, 
and cried, “ Oh God! Oh God !—a shriek, not a prayer closed the stiffening 
eye-lids over the soft but ghastly orbs ; kissed the brow, the cheek, the lips, 
the bosom, and then rushed down the stairs, and away out, bareheaded, into 
the fields, before any one could stop him, or ask whither he was going. 

“There isan old thick grove of pines almost immediately behind the 
house ; and after staring about him fora moment on the green, he leapt hastily 
over the little brook that skirts it, and plunged within the shade of the trees. 
The breeze was rustling the black boughs high over his head, and whistling 
— the bare ground beneath him. He rushed he knew not whither, onand 

be tween those naked brown trunks, till he was in the heart of the wood; 
oad there, at last, he tossed himself down on his back among the withered 
fern-leaves and mouldering fir-cones. Here every thing accorded with the 
gloom of a sick and shuddering soul, and he lay im a sort of savage stupor, 
halt-exulting, as the wind moaned and sighed through the darkness about him, 
in the depth (as he thought, the wémost depth) of abandonment and misery, 
Long-restrained, long-vanquished passions took their turn to storm within 
him—fierce thoughts chased each other through his bobsom—sullen dead de- 
spair came to banish or to drown them—mourntul gleams of tenderness melted 
all his spirit for amoment, and made room again for the strong graspings of 
horror. Doubt hung over him like some long-laid spectre risen again from 

a roaring sea, to freeze and to torture.—Faith, like a stooping angel, blew the 
shadow aside, but the unsubstantial vapour grew together again into form, 
and stood within sight a phantom that would not be dismissed. All the past 
things of life floated before him, distinct in their kL ineaments, yet tw ined to- 
gether, the darkest and the gayest, into a sort of union that made them all 
appear alike dark. The mother that had nursed his years of infancy—-the 
father, whose hairs he had long before laid in the grave—sisters, brothers, 
friends, all dead and buried—the angel forms of his own early-ravished off- 
spring—all crowded round and round him, and then rushing away, seemed 
to bear from him, as a prize and a trophy, the pale image of his expiring wife. 
Again sux returned, and she alone was present with him—not the pale ex- 
piring wife, but the young radiant woman—blushing, trembling, smiling, 
panting on his bosom, whispering to him all her hopes, and fears, and pride, 
and love, and tenderness and meekness, like a bride; and then again all 
would be black as night. He would start up and gaze around, and see no- 
thing but the sepulchra! gloom of the wood, and hear nothing but the cold 
blasts among the leaves. Ina moment, it seemed as if years ‘and years had 
intervened since he had become a widower. Every thing looked distant, chill, 
remote, uncertain, cut off from him as if for ages, by the impassable wide eulf 
of death. Down he lay again, a:.d covering his face with his hands, struggied 
to overcome the strength of delusions with which all his soul was surrounded. 
Now boiling with passions, now calm as the dead, fearing, hoping, doubting, 
believing, lamenting, praying, and cursing—yes, cursing all in succession.— 
Oh! who can tell in one’ bnef hour what ages of agony may roll over one 
bruised human spirit! 

* The storm of desolation was followed by a lowering state of repose. He 
lay insensible alike to all things, stretched out at all his length, with his ¢ yes 
fixed in a stupid stedfastness upon one great massy branch that hung over 
him—his bloodless lips fastened together, asif they had been glued—his limbs 
like things entirely destitute of life and motion—every thing about him cold, 
stifl, and senseless. Minute after minute passed heav ily away as ina dream—— 
hour after hour rolled unheeded into the abyss--the stars twinkled through 
the pine-tops, and disappeared—the moon arose in her giory, rode through 
the clear autumn heaven, and vanished—and all alike unnoted by the prostrate 
widower. He only, in whose hand are all times, and all reasons, and all the 
workings of the spirit of man, can Know what was and was not done within, 
during this space of apparent blankness. Not in dreams alone, it may be, 
does the soul work unconsciously, and exert all or many of its noblest powers. 
But these things are of the mysteries which human eyes cannot penetrate, and 
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into which we should not be presumptuous enough to peer with all our blind. 
ing imbecility about us.” 

The next is one of guilt, self-upbraiding, and hopeless distrac- 
tion; and we think no one will deny that the picture is executed 
by a masterly hand. | 

«“ He rushed to the window, and threw it open, and looked forth upon the 
sea, once more calm and glassy, and the sky glowing with the still and sultry 
fervours of asummer moon. Every thing was in repose except the bosom on 
which anguish, remorse, despair, sat like midnight demons, flapping in unison 
thew cold and mighty wings. 

“Suddenly there came wafted from afar.off the echo ofa bell tolling slow- 
ly, every note of which seemed to pause upon the surface of the smooth waters 
over which it was borne. The remote solemn music summoned Christian 
worshippers from many alone y glen, and many a boat glided swiftly at its 
signal from the neighbouring creeks and bays. To one only, of ali that listened, 
those holy sounds, floating gently over the deep, sent no message of peace 
and . ladness. 

“The muffled knell that announces to the felon the hour of his mortal 
doom, fell never with a more thrilling sweep of horror than did the simple 
melody of that Sabbath-bell upon Adam Blair’s shrinking ear. The pulse of 
human agony was never stirred with a deeper throb. 

* He clad himself hastily, and without casting more than one hurried glance 
upon the sleeping partner of his guilt, walked out of the house, and followed, 
with trembling step, the path which wound up the face of the wooded hill 
immediately behind it, He turned back when he had reached the rocky sum- 
mit, looked down once more for a moment upon the shining loch and its 
magnificent shores, and then rushed with the speed of a maniac into the 
gloomy and deep gien which sinks beyond. When he stopped, he threw his 
eyes round him, and saw nothing buta narrow circuit of heathy and stony 
desolation ; and in the centre of the barren amphitheatre a small dark moun- 
tain tarn, the still waveless waters of which reflected nothing but the sur- 
rounding gloom—and that so truly, that he stood almost on the margin ere 
he had discovered that there was any thing but heath below him, 

“'lnis melancholy tarn, formed where three hilis descend into the bosom 
of the earth together, is of such depth that no plummit could ever sound it, 
and it shelves trom the very brink sheer down into this unfathomable black- 
ness. ‘The sea-mew rests her weary wing there, when driven by the fierce 
termpest from the breast of ocean ; the wild deer, that has escaped from the 
hunters of some distant forest, pants in security on the untrodden heath be- 
side it; the eagle, sailing far over-head, casts a passing shadow upon its sur- 
face ; the stars visit it with their gleams—long before any human eye can 
distinguish their presence in the heavens from the brow of the neighbouring 
mountain. But no living thing was near, when Adam Blair took his seat unen 
one of the great shapeless fragments of stone that here and there gird the 
heath, and lean their bare masses over those dismal waters—and though the 
bright sky of noon-tide hung far above in its beauty, the black mirror below 
bim reflected nothing of its azure. 

“ Blair sat there gazing upon the pool, with his arms folded on his breast, 
until the multitude of his «gonizing thoughts had totally perplexed the clear- 
ness both of his mind and of his vision. Once and again he strove to frame 
his lips to prayer, but the syllables stuck in his throat, and he gasped for 
breath, asif a great weight had been squeezing in his bosom. At last, he 
knelt with his forehead low down in his hands upon the stone, and struggled 
inwardly till every limb of him shook and quivered ; but still no drop of 
tears would gush from his throbbing eye-lids, no Christian ejaculation 
would force itself through his dry and parched lips. He felt as if he were 
wrapt in some black and burning cloud, which would not let in one ray up- 
on his misery of thirst and scorching, and became at last utterly bewildered 
with a crowd of the most horrible phantasies. The anguish of his remorse 
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clothed itself in tangible forms, and his spirit shrunk amidst them, as if he 
had been surrounded with the presence of real demons. Black loathsome 
creatures seemed to sit close beside him on either hand, polluting the 
breath ere it reached his nostrils, scowling upon him with faces of devilish 
glee, pawing upon his head with hot talons, fanning his temples with wiry 

inions, which stirred the air, but lent it no coolness. Wide glaring eyes 
fastened upon him, and held him fixed as their prey.—At one moment it 
seemed to him as if the church-yard of Cross-Meikle were the scene of his 
torments. He saw the tomb of his father, with filthy things crawling up 
and d: wn upon the face of the marble; while he himself lying prostrate upon 
the grave of his wife, heard the poisonous breath of fiends whistling in 
his ear above her dust. He saw his living friends: old Maxwell was there, 

with fierce angry eyes. Little Sarah s tood. ‘close by him pale and motionless ; 
farther on, the whole of his congregation were crowded together about the 
door of the church, and he heard the voice of scornful curses mutter*d every 
where round about him, by lips that had never been opened but to bless 
him, These vanished as if some spell had wafted them far away beyond 
the clouds, and he felt, with a sort of sense of relief in the midst of his des- 
pair, as if he were once more alone with the ill-favoured attendants to whom 
he knew himselfto be abandoned. He gazed back again with sullen dead 
eyes upon their gleaming counten: inces of wrath and joy, distorted and in- 
termingled together. He frowned upon them, as if daring them to do their 
worst. They screamed aloud with harsh horrid voices—pounced upon him— 
lifted him up ‘nto the air, and then flung him down again, as if in sport, «nd 
he their plaything. He strove to utter the name of his Maker, but ere he 
could open his mouth, the holy name itself passed away from his recollection, 
and they stooped nearer and nearer to him, and pecred into his eyes with 
looks of triumph, asif they had read his thoughts, and knew he was baffled 
from within—without their working 

**In his agony, he shook the stone beneath him, and it heaved on itscrumb- 
ling toundation. A spasm of natural terror made him spring to his feet, and 
he leaped backwards upon the heath. The big grey stone, its motion accel- 
erated by the action of his leap, loosened itself tle next moment, and tumbled 
headlong into the dreary waters over which it had toppled perhaps for centu- 
ries. Down it went with one heavy plunge ; for the ear that followed it in- 
stinctively strove in vain to catch its meeting with the bottom of the tarn. 
Ring after ring circled and glistened wider and wider on the face of the black 
mere, and all was again black, motionless, silent as before. 

“Mr, Blair devoured with his eyes the heavings of the water until they 
were no more, and then stretching forth his hand above his head, cried out, 
with a voice of piercing horror, “ My God, my God, hast thou deserted me 
utterly! Why leaped 1 back from the trembling rock? WI hy is that saved 
once more, which is useless, Ww orthless, miserable, lost, lost for ever! God, 
God, look down in compassion !—my misery is greater than 1 can bear!” 

“ He was in the very act of springing—the next moment would have been 
his last, when he was seized firmly from behind, and the voice of Charlotte 
thrilled in his ears.” 

The last extract we can afford to make, is of the scene before 
the presbytery at Glasgow, and besides the admirable graphic 
power displayed in it, it has to us a high moral effect, such as 
few other writers could have given to the subject. 

«“ When the clergymen composing the Presbytery found themselves assem- 
bled that day, it would have been evident to any one who might have been 
present, that their minds were occupied with something very different from 
the ordinary routine of their ecclesiastical business. The clerk read his 
minutes without being listened to by any body, and while many little matters 


were being arranged in the usual manner, among the usual functionaries, the 
ditferent members of the court were seen forming themselves into knots, and 
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whispering together low and anxiously in various corners of the Chapter-house, 
At length one of the members, a tall, thin, elderly person, of very formal 
aspect, moved that the court should be cleared, as he had to call the attention 
of his brethren to a subject, which, in its present state, ought to be discussed 
with closed doors, . 

«“ When this clergyman, by name Stevenston, was satisfied that all stran- 
gers had retired, he addressed the chair in a long and elaborate speech, for 
the tenure of which almost all who heard him were sufficiently prepared be- 
fore he opened his lips. He expatiated at great length on his own unwil- 
lingness at all times to open his ears to scandal, more particularly against the 
character of any of his hitherto respected brethren ;---explained, however, 
that, under certain circumstances, it was every man’s duty to overcome his 
private feelings ;—and then entered into a serious, circumstantial detail of 
the many rumours which had been for some time afloat, concerning the con- 
duct of Mr, Blair of Cross-Meikle. He concluded with moving a string of re- 
solutions, which he held written out on a card in his hand—the general pur- 
port of which was, that the scandal concerning this member of their court 
had already amounted to what, in the ecclesiastical phraseology of Scotland, 
goes under the name of a Fama Clamosa ; and that, therefore, it was the 
bounden duty of the Presbytery to take up the matter guam primum, and ap- 
point a committee, with powers to commence a precognition—and that such 
and sich persons ought to constitute the committee in question. His motion 
was instantly seconded by another person on the same side of the house, 
who, however, in doing so, expressed his own firm belief that there was no 
foundation whatever for the foul allegations too publicly circulated against 
Mr. Blair, and that on a proper investigation (which, for the sake of Mr. Blair 
himself, ought to take place without any further delay) it would become ma- 
nifest to all, that a few casual imprudences, misinterpreted by the malicious, 
were all that could be laid tohis charge. He concluded with an eulogium on 
Mr. Blair’s previous character and conduct, both of which, he said, had always 
been regarded with the deepest respect, even by those who differed most 
widely from him, in opinion as to matters of inferior moment—and by none 
more so than himself. 

* When this speaker sat down, there ensued a pause of some moments, du- 
ring which, those on the opposite side of the room ‘the same among whom 
Mr. Blair himself usually sat) were seen consulting among themselves, as if 
anxious, and yet hesitating, to make some reply. Dr. Muir, who happened 
to be the Moderator of the Presbytery, and of course had his seat apart from 
any of the other clergymen, continued for some time looking towards them, 
and at last he rose up, and requested one of their number to relieve him, for 
a moment from the duties of the chair. 

« As soon as he had quitted the desk, the old man still standing in the 
open space in the centre of the room, threw his eyes eagerly around him, and 
began to speak of the matter which had been brought before their notice, 
characterizing as rash and imprudent, in the highest degree, the conduct of 
those who had broached such a subject in the absence of the person most 
immediately concerned in it, and fervilly expressing his own utter contempt 
of the rumours they had heard of, and his most sincere conviction, (for such it 
was,) that the pure and stainless character of Mr. Blair had been assailed in 
consequence of nothing but the malice of one individual, whose name need 
only be mentioned in order to satisfy the Presbytery with how much caution 
they ought to proceed upon this occasion.—He then sunk into a lower but 
not a less serious tone, and—after desiring his brethren, with the authority 
which years and superior talents alone can bestow, to banish all thoughts 
of party in considering an assault which might have been made with equal 
success, as well as, he firmly believed, with equal justice, against any one of 
all who heard him—the old man proceeded to relate the substance of the 
conversation hé had himself held with Mr. Blair the night before he left 
©ross-Meikle, and the solemn denial of the alledged guilt which he had then 
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received from the lips of his young friend. Dr. Muir himself felt, as he went 
on, that what he said was producing a powerful effect, and he therefore open- 
ed himself more and more freely, and reviving the whole course of Adam 
Blair’s existence, dared any one present to avow his belief, that even if he 
had been capable of offending in the manner imputed to him, he could have 
been so of telling a deliberate and uncalled-for tir. § Sirs,’ saidhe, ‘1 put 1 
to all of you, whether you do not feel and know that Adam Blair is innocent ; 
and is it thus, that while we are ourselves convinced of his innocence, we 
are rashly, hastily, sinfully to injure our brother, by countenancing the clam- 
ours of the ignorant, and the malicious, and the ungodly, in his absence ? 
Would to God that he were present with us this day, that he might have 
done for himself effectually, what a feeble old man has rather the will than 
the power to do for him !’ 

“ Dr. Muir was speaking fervently in this strain, and the visible emotion of 
a man who generally controlled and concealed his more ardent feelings, was 
kindling even the coldest who listened into the same congenial warmth, 
when the door of the Chapter-house opened, and in walked Adam Blair him- 
self. Every eye being fixed stedfastly upon the impassioned speaker, the en- 
trance of a stranger was not for a few moments observed by a single person 
there ; andindeed Dr. Muir himself never suspected what had happened, 
until the pale and altered man was standing at the distance of three or four 
paces right in front of him. He stopped in the midst of the sentence, and 
gazed for a moment in silence, first upon him, and then upon the audience--— 
and then suddenly resuming all the fervour of his tone, said these words, ‘] 
thank my God ?---Adam Blair, speak, look up, let them hear your voice. 
Speak solemnly, in the hearing of God and your brethren!---Adam, are you 
guilty or not guilty of this uncleanness ?” 

“the unhappy Blair, laying his hand upon his breast, answered quickly 
and clearly, ‘Call me no more your brother—I ama fallen man.—I am guilty.’ 

«‘ Every pulse shook beneath the tone of that voice—but Dr. Muir groaned 
aloud, ere he made answer. ‘Fallen indeed, Adam Blair~-woe is me--- 
doubly, trebly fallen! Do you remember the words you said to me when I 
spake with you in private ? 

‘1 do---and they were true. Then, I deceived not you, but myself. Wow, 
no one is deceived,” 

«The old man covered his face with his hands, and flung himself backwards 
upon his seat, while all the rest continued silent, speechless, staring upon the 
countenance of Blair. 

“It was he himself who broke once more the silence of their assembly: ‘1 
call you no longer my brethren---let me still call you, though unworthy, my 
friends: let me still partake your prayers.---Pray for me ;---[ dare not pray 
for myself. The God that hath abandoned me will hear your prayers.” 

*Atthese words Dr. Muir uncovered his face, and fixing his eyes once 
more the unfortunate, continued, for some moments, to regard him in silence, 
like all the rest. A big tear rolled down his cheeks, but he brushed it hasti- 
ly away ere he said, ‘Adam Blair, you have been ill. You have been ill in the 
body. But afew days ago your hair was black, and now itis as grey as mine ; 
your cheek is white, your strength is gone.’ He started to his feet as he con- 
tinued---‘ Our brother has been visited with much violence sickness. Per- 
chance his mind has also been shaken.’ 

“It has, it has,’? muttered several voices. 

“ Mr. Blair looked all around him, and, for the first time, the water stood 
in his eye, as he replied, ‘ Body and mind have been shaken, but it is not as 
you would too kindly persuade yourselves. Oh, sirs!---l have spoken the 
truth. 1 came hither to speak it. What hope of peace or mercy could I 
have until I had spoken the truth, and resigned my office into the hands of 
God’s servants ?---l do now resign it.---My ancestors were peasants, and I re- 
turn to their lot---would I were worthy of them !---Once, more, I demand your 
prayers. Refuse not my parting request,’ 
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«The whole assembly remained, once more, fixed in silence. Dr. Muir, 
still erect in front of Blair, surveyed them all round and round ; and then 
saying, * Brethren, I read your thoughts,’ fell down upon his knees, They all 
knelt at the same moment ; and Blair, weeping like an infant, knelt also in 
the midst of them, and stooped his forehead to the dust.” 





Art. VII.—Moral and Religious State of the East. 


Tue Latin, Greek, and Coptic churches are the principal 
Christian communities in the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. Of these, we are best acquainted with the character, 
doctrine, and discipline of the Romish Church, from the ancient 
intercourse and constant rivalry between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

1. The Latin Church has two convents at Cairo, the one della 
Propaganda, which extends its jurisdiction over the convents in 
Upper Egypt: the other, ded/a Terra Santa, is in immediate re- 
lation with the superior convent at Jerusalem. The former, as 
its name implies, is in connection with the college de Propaganda 
Fide at Rome: it is possessed of a small library, consisting 
chiefly of Polyglott Bibles and Lexicons, with some books of 
travels. Their best books are said to have been taken away by 
the French during the time they had possession of Cairo. The 
members of this society have made but little progress, of late 
years, in propagating the faith of the Romish Church: they have, 
however, a school for the education of children,—principally 
those of Coptic parents who have embraced the tenets of that 
church. The convent della Terra Santa is a capacious edifice, 
belonging to the Franciscan Order, with much accommodation 
for Christian travellers ; who, in the present exhausted state of 
the funds of this establishment are, very properly, allowed to pay 
both tor their apartments and maintenance. There is a small 
library also attached to this convent, consisting of theological 
books and lexicons in different languages. 

Of the total number of Latin Christians in the east, it is im- 
possible to form a correct idea. Dr. Richardson* states that there 
are about 1500 in Cairo; according to other travellers, there are 
about 800 at Jerusalem, 1200 at Sour, a town erected on the ruins 
of ancient Tyre, between 6 and 7000 at Acre, 3000 at Smyrna, 
4000 in the island of Scio,.a few hundreds at Beirout, and (occa- 
sionally) 5 or 600 at Alexandria. Among all these Christians, 
there is a deplorable scarcity of the Scriptures; and Mr. Jowett 
is of opinion that it is principally by diffusing them throughout 
the east, that we can expect to conflict with error and promote 
the cause of sacred truth. Mr. Connor, who was at Jerusalem 





* Travels along the Mediterranean and Parts adjacent, in company with the 
Earl of Belmore, during the years 1816-17-18, extending as far asthe second 
Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, Damascus, Balbec, &c. &c. [Illustrated by 
plans and other engravings. By Robert Richardson, M. D. 8vo. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1822, 
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during the passover of 1820, has given an interesting account of 
the ceremonies of the Greeks and Latins in the church of the 
Holy Sepuichre. It is a capacious building; in the middle of 
which, under the great cupola, stands an edifice of considerable 
size, containing the supposed tomb, over which are suspended 
forty-four lamps, always burning. Of these twenty-one belong 
to the Greeks, thirteen to the Catholics, six to the Armenians, 
and four to the Copts. Between the sepulchre and the sides of 
the church is a large space, open to all; the chapels of the dif- 
ferent communions being in the sides of the church. Mount 
Calvary (or, rather the eminence which is so denominated), 1s 
within its walls: the ascent to it is by a flight of steps, and on its 
summit are two small chapels belonging to the Greeks, the 
largest of which is the most splendid and richly ornamented. 
We extract two or three passages relative to the ceremonies of 
the holy week. 

«On Palm Sunday, (March the 26th) I went to see the Ceremony of the 
Latins. After a considerable time had been spent in singing before the door 
of the Sepulchre, the Deputy Superior of the Latin Convent (the Superior 
himself being in Cyprus) entered the Sepulchre, with some Priests, to bless 
the Palm Branches that lay there. When this was done, he left the Sepul- 
chre ; and, sitting on an elevated chair, received the palms, which had been 
blessed, from the hands of the Priests. These came forward first, and knelt, 
one after the other, before the Duputy Superior, receiving from his hand 
(which they kissed) a branch of the consecrated palm. When this part of the 
ceremony was concluded, the crowd pressed forward to receive THEIR palms, 
The confusion and tumult were excessive. The Turks, with their sticks and 
whips, did all they could to restrain the impetuosity of the people ; and had 
it not been for their great activity, the Deputy Superior would certainly have 
been overwhelmed by the crowd. When the palms had been distribuited, 
and the confusion had, in some measure, subsided, the Priests and some 
others walked three times in procession round the Sepulchre, with lighted 
candles ,incense, elevated crucifixes, and palms. They sang as they walked. 
When the Procession was ended, an altar, splendidly ornamented, was placed 
before the door of the Sepulchre, and Mass was performed. 

«(in Good Friday there was a grand Procession and Ceremony of the 
Latins, inthe evening. It commenced with an Italian Sermon, in the Catho- 
lic Chapel, on the flagellation of Christ. From this place they proceeded to 
the Chapel, where, they say, Christ’s garments were taken from him: here 
was another Sermon in Italian. They then ascended Mount Calvary ; and 
passed first into the Chapel which marks the spot where Christ was nailed to 
the Cross: the large crucifix andimage which they carried in the Procession 
was here laid on the ground, and a Spanish Sermon was pronounced over it. 
When this was finished, the crucifix was raised, and moved into the adjoining 
Chapel of the Elevation of the Cross: here it was fixed upright behind the 
altar : 2 Monk, standing by, preached for twenty minutes, on the Crucifixion. 
The Sermon was in Italian; and when it was concluded, two monks ap- 
proached the Cross, and, partially enveloping the body of the image in linen, 
took off, with a pair of pincers, the Crown of Thorns from the head, kissed it, 
and laid it on a plate : the nails were then drawn out from the hands and feet, 
with the same ceremony. ‘The arms of the image were so contrived, that, on 
the removal of the nails which kept them extended, they dropped upon the 
sides of the body. The image was then laid on hnen, and borne down from 
Calvary to the Stone of Unction, the spot where they say Christ’s body was 
anointed ; here the unage was extended ; and was perfumed with, spices, fra- 
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‘ant water, and clouds of incense: the Monks knelt round the stone, with 
arge lighted candles in their hands; a Monk ascended an adjoining pulpit, 
and preached a Sermon in Arabic. The Procession then went forward to the 
Sepulchre, where the image was deposited, and a Sermon preached in Span- 
ish. This concluded the Ceremony. | 

* On the Easter Day of the Latins, which is the Palm Sunday of the Greeks, 
Armenians, &c. I went to the Church early, and found it excessively crowded. 
Most of the people had remained there all night. The Catholic, Greek, and 
Armenian Processions were long and splendid. In all the Processions to-day, 
except that of the Catholics, Palm Branches were carried, and also Banners 
with the various scenes of the Passion painted on them. The people were 
very eager to sanctify their Palms, by touching the Banners with them, as 
they passed. 

“On the Greek Good Friday, I went to the Church, with the intention of 
spending the night there with the Pilgrims, and of viewing the Ceremonies. 
The Turkish guard at the gate was particularly strong ; and they admitted 
none who did not chuse to pay twenty-five piastres (about 16s. 8d.) The 
Firman which I obtained at Acre from the Pacha, who is Guardian of the 
Holy Sepulchre, saved myself and servant this expense. It is a general belief 
among the Greeks and Armenians, that, on Easter Eve, a Fire descends from 
heaven into the Sepulchre. The eagerness of the Greeks, Armenians, and 
others, to light their candles at this Holy Fire, carried an immense crowd to 
the Church, notwithstanding the sum which they were obliged to pay. About 
nine at night, I retired to rest, in a small apartment in the Church. A little 
before midnight, the servant roused me to see the Greek Procession. I 
hastened to the gallery of the Church. ‘The scene was striking and brilliant. 
The Greek Chapel was splendidly illuminated. Five rows of lamps were 
suspended in the dome ; and almost every individual of the immense multi- 
tude held a lighted candle in his hand. The Procession and subsequent ser- 
vice around the Sepulchre were long and splendid. 

“J was awakened early inthe following morning by the noise in the Church ; 
and, on proceeding to my station in the gallery, I found the crowd below ina 
state of great confusion. Some were employed in carrying others on their 
backs, round the Sepulchre ; others in dancing and clapping their hands, 
exclaiming in Arabic—‘ This is the Tomb of our Lord!’ Sometimes a man 
passed, standing upright on the shoulders of another; and I saw, more than 
once, Four carried along in this manner, a little boy, seated, forming the 
fourth, or topmost: others again were busy in chasing one another round the 
‘Tomb, and shouting like madmen. Whenever they saw in the crowd a man 
who they thought could pay them, they seized and forcibly carried him, in 
their arms, two or three times round the Church. The whole was a most 
lamentable profanation of the place! The same happens every year. The 
noise and confusion increased, as the moment appointed for the apparition of 
the Fire approached. At length, the Turks, who had not hitherto interfered, 
began to brandish their whips, and to still, in some measure, the tumult, 
About noon, the Governor of Jerusalem, with a part of his guard, entered the 
gallery. The eagerness and anxiety of the people were now excessive, 
They all pressed toward the Sepulchre, each person holding a bundle of 
tapers in his hand. The Chief Agent of the Greek Patriarch, and an Ar- 
menian Bishop, had entered the Sepulchre shortly before. All eyes were 
fixed on the gallery, watching for the Governor’s signal. He made i*, and the 
Fire appeared through one of the holesinthe building that covers the Tomb! 
A man lighted his taper at the hallowed flame ; and then pushed into the thick- 
est of the crowd, and endeavoured to’fight his way through. The tumult and 
clamour were great ; and the man was nearly crushed to death, by the eager- 
ness of the people to light their tapers at his flame In about twenty min- 
utes, every one, both in the galleries and below, men, women, and children, 
had their candles lighted. Many of them put their lighted candles to their 
faces, imagining that the flame would not scorch them: | perceived, however, 
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by their grimaces, that they speedily discovered their mistake. They did not 
permit these tapers to burn long ; reserving them for occasions of need. The 
power which they attribute to those candles that have been touched with the 
fire from heaven, is almost unbounded: they suppose, for instance, that if, 
overtaken by a storm at sea, they throw one of these candles into the waves, 
the tempest will immediately subside. They are chiefly valued, however, in 
consequence of the superstitious notion, that, if they are burned at the funeral 
of an individual, they will most assuredly save his soul from future punish- 
ment. To obtain these candles, and to undergo a second baptism in the 
waters of the Jordan, are the chief objects of the visit of the Greek Pilgrims 
toJerusalem.” (App. p. 453—437.) 


The total number of Pilgrims, who visited Jerusalem in the 
year 1820, was 3131. Let us hope that the exertions of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society in the diffusion of the Scriptures, 
which the pilgrims will in future be enabled to purchase at the 
very gates of the sepulchre and carry home to their families and 
friends, will tend progressively to inspire a purer and more ex- 
alted spirit of devotion ! 

2. The Greeks constitute by far the largest body of Christians 
in the islands of the Mediterranean, as also throughout the east. 
Mr. Jowett* had very considerable intercourse with the Greek 
bishops, and has communicated much curious and interesting 
information concerning the doctrine and discipline of the “ Or- 
thodox Church” as she styles herself. 

The Greeks have three services in the day; one, about four 
o’clock in the morning, called ’’OpSpos, or the eurly service ; the 
second, a liturgy (which is the principal service), takes place 
about six orseven o’clock ; and in the evening, vesfers. Although 
these services are performed, generally, every day, they are but 
little attended, except on Sundays or the great festivals. They 
have three liturgies, composed by Chrysostom, Basil, and Grego- 
ory ; that of Chrysostom is used throughout the year, except du- 
ring Lent, when the larger one, of Basil, is read; and, for a few 
days, thatof Gregory. But that, which falls most heavily on 
our ears accustomed to the simple and devout liturgy of the 
English church, is the perpetual performance of divine worship 
in a language not understood by the people. It is surprising 
how, under such circumstances, their attention can be kept up. 
To diversify a long service, there is always something new 
bringing forward, such as changing the dresses and the readers. 
How short, in this country, does the time of public worship ap- 
pear, when the understanding is informed by means of a known 
tongue, and the heart is interested by infinitely affecting truths ! 

Mr. Jowett visited Smyrna twice, in 1818, and in 1819. The 
population of this city is said to be 120,000 ; of whom 60,000 are 





* Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, from 1815 to 1820. in further- 
ance ofthe objects of the Church Missionary Society. By the Rev. William 
Jowett, M. A. 8vo. (With two maps.) London, 1822, 
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Turks, 40,000 Greeks, 3000 Latins, 7000 Armenians, and 10,000 
Jews. Of Protestants, there are very few. In consequence of 
the Turkish notion of predestination, not fewer than 30,000 per- 
sons died of the plague in 1814: though the Turks constitute 
numerically the largest portion of the inhabitants of Smyrna, 
they are gradually wasting away, through depopulating vices ; 
while the Greeks, on the contrary, feeling it a duty to marry 
early, generally have large families, and are consequently upon 
the increase. Inthe college at Smyrna there are 250 or 300 
pupils, who are under the care of nine masters. Its interest is 
supported by two brothers, of the name of Economus,—one a 
presbyter, the other a physician. During one of Mr. Jowett’s 
visits here, he one day witnessed the funeral processton of a 
Greek of some consequence, over whom Economus, the presby- 


ter, was to preach afuneral sermon in the adjoining Metropoli- 
tan church. 


“1 went with him,” says Mr. Jowett. “It was very affecting, to see the 
corpse lying in an open coffin, with the ordinary dress of life ; that is, the loose 
flowing Greek robes ; on his head, the kalpac, a large and cumbrous head- 
dress, commonly worn ; and the face exposed. The sight made me shudder ; 
and so did the indifference, which habit has produced on the minds of the bye- 
standers. 

« Economus preached a Sermon of twenty minutes’ length. He spoke of 
the dead in an Attic style of compliment, under the title of o waxzpioe. He 
concluded his Sermon, by mae | out into that awful Service which the 
Greek Church has for the dead, and in which the Congregation in a murmur- 
ing voice joined, It is an invitation to relatives and friends to bid their final 
adieu :— 

« Come, Brethren, and let us give the last embrace to the deceased, thank- 
ing God! He hath left his kindred—he is borne to the grave—no longer 
heeding the things of vanity, and of the burdensome flesh. Where noware 
kindred and friends? Now we are separated : Whom let us pray the Lord to 
take to His rest ! 

‘« What a separation, O Brethren! What woe, what wailing on the present 
change! Come then, let us embrace him who a little while was with us. 
He is consigned to the grave—he is covered with a stone—his abode is with 
darkness—he is buried with the dead! Now we are separated: Whom let 
us pray the Lord to take to His rest! 

« Now all the evil and vain festivity of life is dissolved : for the spirit hath 
left its tabernacle—the clay hath become black—the vessel is broken, speech- 
less, void of feeling, dead, motionless: Whom consigning to the grave, let 
us pray the Lord to give him rest for ever. 

“ Truly, like a flower, and as a vapour, and as morning dew, is our life. 
Come then, let us look down narrowly into the grave. Where is the comeli- 
ness of the body, and where is youth? Where are the eyes, and the beauty 
of the flesh? Allare withered like grass—all are vanished. Come then, 
let us fall before Christ in tears. 

« Looking upon the dead laid out, let us alltake account of our last change ; 
for this man is carried forth, as smoke from the earth—as a flower he is 
withered—as grass he is cut down—swathed in a winding-sheet—covered 
with earth: Whom, leaving, now to be no more seen, let us pray to Christ 
that He will grant to him eternal rest. 

«Come hither ye descendants of Adam? Let us behold committed to the 
earth one who was of our likeness—all his comeliness cast away—dissolved in 
the grave—food for worms—in darkness—covered with earth ! 
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“Come hither, Brethren, to the grave ; andsee the ashes and_ dust of whick 
we were formed! Whithernow gowe? And what have we been? What 
is the poor, or the rich ; or what is the master or the free? Are we not all 
ashes? The beauty of the countenance is wasted, and death hath utterly 
withered the flower of youth: &c. &e. 

“ The embracing of the dead, then, and during the reciting of this Service, 
takes place: for, as soon as the Priests departed, many cav.e, and, laying their 
hands on the two sides of the open coffin, kissed the cheeks and forehead of 
the deceased, with much emotion. Whena Bishop dies, and is laid out in 
this manner in the Church, all the Congregation throng to perform this cere- 
mony. 

«The corpse is now carried out into the Church-yard. A slab lifted up, 
discovered to our view that the whole Church-yard is hollow under ground, 
The body was put into a meaner wooden coffin, and lowered into the grave. 
I did not observe that they sprinkled earth upon it, as we do ; but, instead of 
this, a Priest concluded the ceremony by pouring a glass of water on the 
head of the corpse. I did not learn what this meant ; but it brought to my 
mind that touching passage in 2 Sam. xiv. 14. For we must needs die ; and 
are as water spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up again.” (P,. 38-— 


40.) 


Besides the principal college above noticed, there are six or 
eight Greek schools at Smyrna, each having about 25 or 30 
scholars : they give 60, 80, or 100 paras (from 15 to 25 pence) 
a month, according to the book they are reading ; beginning 
the alphabet for 60, and being advanced to 100 when they arrive 
at the psalter. 

During Mr. Jowett’s residence at Smyrna in 1818, he visited 
what were, previously to the present commotions, two of the 
most celebrated Greek colleges, those of Haivali and Scio. As 
Haivali has since suffered from the brutal excesses of the Turks, 
we shall subjoin a few particulars relative to the college of Scio. 
The city of Scio was built by the Genoese, and is far superior to 
any in the Levant. The houses are of well-wrought stone, 
spacious and high, and the streets tolerably clean. ‘There are 
five professors, and 14 masters. The number of students is be- 
tween 5 and 600, about 100 of whom are foreigners. The 
Sciotes have sent three of their countrymen to study at foreign 
Universities, one to Paris, anotherto Vienna, an the third to 
Padua. The course of instruction embraces the subjects of The- 
ology, grammar, Latin, French, Turkish, painting, logic, meta- 
physics, rhetoric, moral philosophy, ancient history, mathema- 
tics, arithmetic, algebra, geography, mechanics, optics, experi- 
mental philosophy, and chemistry. The following is the method 
of classical instruction pursued at Scio. 

“The Master first reads so much of the author in hand as he intends te 
explain. After the reading, he construes the passage aloud, making remarks 
of a critical nature on each word in the text. After this interpretation and 
these remarks, he goes again over the sense of the writer, in the way of para- 
phrase, using common Greek words, and modern synonymous phrases. He 
then draws three lots ; and the Scholars, on whom the lots fall, repeat, one 


after another, the paraphrastic explanation which they heard from him ; and, 
afterward, all in the class write it down, When they have all written this ex: 
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planation, the Master draws a fourth lot, and corrects the written exercise of 
that Scholar on whom this lot falls, publicly noticing the errors and his cor- 
rection of them ; after which that Scholar reads aloud his corrected exer cise 
by which all the rest correct their errors. After this correction, the Master adds 
further critical illustrations, which they write down and show to him on the 
tollowing day.” (P. 76, 77.) 

It seems, therefore, from this statement that the study of the 
Greek classics was pursued at Scio, with some accuracy. The 
island of Scio contains 62 villages, with a population of about 
130,000 persons ; these villages produce almost as many sorts of 
wine, one of which, called Homer’s wine, is peculiarly excellent. 
The common labouring people are stated to be very industrious. 

Leaving Scio, Mr. Jowett proceeded to Athens, and thence to 
the small island of Hydra, which at the present juncture has 
acquired peculiarimportance. The character and circumstan- 
cesof this island will appear from the following extract from 
his journal : 

«Hydra, like many other towns built on the barren and mountainous parts 
of Islands of the Archipelago, glitters to the eye, at a considerable distance, 
with its white houses. Onanearer approach, this town discovers itself to be 
one of the newest and neatest in these parts. The state of the streets we 
had no opportunity of ex: amining, as we were in quarantine; but the aspect 
of the town is very imposing. It is built on a steep ascent, and sw eeps to the 
right, between an inner concave line of mountain, and a hill standing in the 
fore-ground, 

«‘ We spent rather less than an hour at the barrier, during which I collected 
a little information. ‘There are about 3000 houses; and probably not less 
than 20,000 inhabitants, all Greeks. There were fourteen ships in harbour, 
It is said that the people have 200. They correspond, at present, chiefly 
with Malta, Leghorn, and Treiste. The Island is so entir ely barren, that itis 
indebted to the Morea for vegetables and live-stock. It is in the Diocese of 
the Bishop of Damala. ‘The harbour is deep water, but small ; so that, in bad 
weather, they are somctimes obliged to run to the opposite coast. The town 
is built of substantial native stone. While we were there, they were giving 
notice by loud cries, that they were going to blow up some rock; and a 
minute or two after, we witnessed the explosion. The houses have generally 
two stories, and are very well built and white-washed, so as to have a hand- 
some appearance ; strect rising, by a rapid ascent, above street. Our pilot 
says, that, sixteen years ago, there were not above 300 houses on the island. 
During the late war, the people rapidly rose, by carrying corn from Odessa to 
Spain for the use of the army. Some are very rich indeed. They build very 


fine vessels, and trade as far as the West Indies. They are attempting a 
School.” (P. 83~ 85.) 

The common people, in general, among the Greeks, under- 
stand much of the Gospels, when read, except that of St John, 
which, treating of * high matters,” seems to be considered safe 
only in the hands of the learned. In the countries visited by 
Mr. Jowett, sermons are rarely delivered, and are harangues 
rather than discourses. Laymen are sometimes, though very 
rarely, permitted to preach to the people, and only on moral 
subjects, not on articles of faith. 


“ Many persons, respectable for their rank and station, do not well under- 
stand Ancient Greek. A Gentleman, who was showing me a Greek Psalter, 
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observed that the language appeared to him very sublime, so far as he could 
enter into it; but, though he had been obliged to learn it in his youth, he could 
not enter much into it. In fact, as soon as boys at School have learned the 
first book, answering to our Spelling-Book, they are put into the Psalter ; 
which they are required to commit to memory, because it is used in the 
Churches, though they have very little comprehension of the meaning. How 
inveterate is the prejudice against the most natural and efficient mode of 
learning! ‘The great body of the people, in consequence of this mode of in- 
struction, cannot understand the Prayer-Book, nor the Epistles; nor of the 
Gospels any thing more than the general drift of the historical parts and of 
the Parables.”” (P. 87, 88.) 

3. The Copts have been generally considered to be the legiti- 
mate remains of the ancient Egyptians, as retaining in their 
features, and even in their name, p:oofs of their descent from 
that great and wonderful people : but, for reasons which he states, 
Dr. Richardson is of opinion that they are rather the descend- 
ants of the Grecian colonists who were amalgamated with the 
ancient inhabitants of that country. Twenty-three centuries 
of bondage and persecution have reduced their numbers, while 
the spirit of contention and heresy has almost extinguished the 
Gospel among them. The Copts are, generally, very poor. 
lhe head of their church is the patriarch of Alexandria, who 
{they pretend) sitsin the chair of St. Mark the Evangelist, to 
whom they ascribe their conversion to Christianity, and whose 
relics they were accustomed to exhibit inthe uinth century. 
The Coptic patriarch may be regarded as the head of the Abys- 
sinian church, since he always appoints the Abuna, who is the 
hirhest ecclesiastical dignitary inthat country. Mr. Jowett gives 
the foilowing account of their mode of celebrating divine wor- 
ship. 

*“ On Sunday, we went tothe Coptic Church. Episcopacy and the Patri- 
archal Dignity are here exhibited in humble guise. The Church is in the 
Convent : the approach to itis by winding avenues, narrow, and almost dark ; 
on cach side of which were seated, on the ground, the sick, the poor, the 
halt, the maimed, and the blind, asking alms, and scarcely leaving room for 
our feet to pass. Escaped from this scene, we entered the Church, which 
was well hghted up with wax tapers. There is a recess fora Communion 
Table ; where a Priest, standing by himself, had a ready begun the Service, in 
the Coptic Language. Next to this was a considerable portion, latticed off, 
for the Patriarch, Priests, and chief persons; and, behind these, the remainder 
of the Church was occupied by a moving mass of people. The building seems 
to be about thirty feet square. We were squeezed into that part where the 
Patriarch and the Priests stood ; and I could not help feeling how inevitable 
contagion would be in such a situation, if the Plague were in Cairo. I noticed 
with grief, the irreverent behaviour of the Congregation : they could not at 
all hear the Priest, nor did they seem interested Some little boys were 
standing laughing and trifling in the presence of the Patriarch ; and though 
one of the Priests reproved them, it seemed to make but little impression on 
them. We were all standing; and many, as is their custom, leaning on 
crutches. Some blind old men near me took great pleasure, when joining in 
the responses at one part of the Service, accompanied by the clangor of cym- 
bals: this kind of performance was by no means musical : the Coptic is the 
only Church wherein I have witnessed this custom, which accords literally 
with the words of the Psalmist, Praise Him with the loud cymbals, At length 
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the Patriarch read, from a beautiful large manuscript, in Arabic, the Gospel 
for the day. He made several mistakes : a little Boy once, and at another 
time an Old Man standing by, corrected him: nor did the circumstance appear 
to excite the least surprize or confusion. The attention of the people was 
peculiarly fixed a this portion of the Service : it seemed to me that they 
understood and valued it. Here also, as in the Coptic Church at Alexandria, 
{ remarked that the Old People, occasionally, with a low voice, accompanied 
the reading of the Gospel. Who shall say that Christ was not present—dimly 
seen, perhaps ; yet felt with secret reverence and affection! Thou hast a 
hittle strength, and hast kept my Word.” (P_ 112—113.) 

_Dr. Richardson states, from the information of the patriarch 
himself, that the congregation were provided neither with Bibles 
nor Prayer-books, for use in the church or for study at home ; 
but that they knew the responses by memory, having been tau;ht _ 
them in their infancy, which was quite sufficient for all the duty 
they had to perform. What we call family worship, appears to 
be scarcely known in these countries. The Armenians are few 
in number, not exceeding 100 or 150 at Cairo, and 50 or 60 in 
Upper F.gypt, where they exercise the office of bankers to the 
government. They are under the care of a bishop, who, by 
courtesy, is styled the Armenian Patriarch. 

4. The Abyssinians are, by their creed and discipline, properly 
connected with the Coptic church; but, in consideration of 
their very peculiar circumstances, and of the high degree of in- 
terest which attaches to that people, Mr. Jowett has given a 
large portion of his volume to their history and confession of 
faith, as well as to the history of the Ethiopic transiations of 
the Scriptures. We have room only for a few particulars. 

* The Church of Abyssinia claims high veneration for its antiquity. It was 
about the year 330, that this country received the Gospel, through the teach- 
ing of Frumentius, who was ordained the Bishop of Abyssinia by Athanasi- 
us, then Patriarch of Alexandria. For nearly fifteen hundred years has 
Christ Jesus been worshipped by that nation. From Frumentius to Simeon 
(A. D. 1613) they count Ninety Abunas.” (Ludolf. Hist. lib, in. 7.) ' 

« Of this long period it is remarkable, that, for nearly 1200 years, the Chris 
tians of Abyssinia have withstood the encroachments of their neighbours the 
Mahomedans. Separated only by a narrow sea, and strip of territory, from 
the very gate of Mecca, this Christian Church has flourished, like an oasis in 
the desert ; while an immense mass of nations, to the North, the East, and 
the West, has been desolated by Mahomedan Usurpations., 

“The attachment of this people to the Religion of their Ancestors has 
been, with much reason, attributed to the circumstance, that Christianity was 
introduced into this country, not by force or treaty, but by knowledge and 
conviction. Hence it is, that both Rulers and Subjects have ever united in 
their defence of the Faith ; and Abyssinia exhibits the solitary instance, in 
Africa, of Christianity surviving as the National Religion.” (P. 171—172.) 

The connexion of the Abyssinian church with that of the 
Copts in Egypt, involves a point of material consequence. The 
faith of both these churches is tainted with heresy: nor is It 
probable that the Abyssinian church will easily be emancipated 
trom the Monophysite error, since, not only does their 4éuna@ 
(the sole bishop of their nation) possess almost absolute power, 
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receiving his authority immediately from the patriarch of Al] 
andria; but itis by a special canon prohibited, that the Ab 
should be a native of Abyssinia,—and though styled a patriar 
he has not the power of making or establishing metropolit 
With regard to the ancient faith of the Abyssinians, in all poi 
of substantial importance, it is scarcely possible to cite ac 
fession superior to that of their Emperor, Claudius : : the mod 
creed, as developed in the refined and subtile exposition 
Mark, the present patriarch of Alexandria, (fortified with 
merous anathemas,) the intelligent Christian must read wv 
sorrow. But for these, as well as for Mr. Jowett’s suggesti 
for the encouragement of Abyssinian learning, and his spect 
tions concerning a mission to Abyssinia, we must refer | 
readers to his very interesting volume. No anathemas can | 
tore this church. The circulation of the Holy Scriptures, and 
faithful and affectionate administration of the truths and o 
nances of the Gospel, are the healing balm which must be 
plied to her festering wounds. 

Concerning the Jews, and the qualifications of those 
would attempt their conversion, Mr. Jowett has offered sc 
valuable facts and hints. But we must hasten to the conclud 
division of his volume, which treats of the Mohammed: 
The causes of the continued prevalence of the tenets of the f: 
prophet of Arabia are ascribed by Mr. Jowett to the srefo 
ignorance of the nature of the human heart, in which the | 
hammedan religion leaves its votaries,—the wanz of right me 
feeling w hich accompanies inveterate and universal ignorance 
the vices which their creed cherishes, and to which, gener 
speaking, the climates inhabited by them are conducive,— 
cunning, fraud, and extortion which universally prevail un 
their governments,—and the chilling despotism by which t 
are all characterized. ‘The causes of the continued depres. 
of Christianity in Mohammedan countries, are—ignorat 
more especially of the Scriptures,—declension from the fur 
mental doctrines of Christianity,—intolerance,—the schims 
feuds, of various sects of professing Christians, in the Eas 
and their gross superstitions and idolatrous customs. 

No Mussulman dares become a Christian, even if he wer 
disposed from conviction; for, by embracing the Christian fa 
he would incur a forfeiture of life and property, and woulc 
immediately deprived of both. Mr. Jowett has recorded 
instance of a Christian, who had embraced Islamism, recant 
his apostacy and suffering martyrdom at Smyrna ; (pp. 20—2 
and, with deep regret, we state the fact which he has also 
corded, that there are not unfrequent instances of Christi 
who have renounced their Saviour! 
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Arr. VITI.—A Description of the new First Presbyterian Church 
in Philadeifhia.—( With an engraving.) 


Tus edifice is situated at the corner of Seventh and Locust 
streets, on the south side of Washington Square, with its prin- 
eipal front facing the square on the north. The length of the 
building is 140 feet including its portico, and breadth 75 feet. 
The principal floor is raised on a basement 8 feet high to which 
you ascend by a flight of steps under the portico (on the «astern 
and western sides,) leading to two doors that form the chief en- 
trances to the vestibule, which is 37 by 32 feet with school 
rooms, 26 by 16.6 (on the right and left.) At the extremity of 
this vestibule on either side is a flight of geometrical stairs 15 
feet wide that affords an easy and convenient access to the gal- 
lery, and prayer room above; or to the basement underneath.— 
Four large folding doors inserted in the wall, that separates the 
vestibule and stairs from the body of the church, with two simi- 
lar doors in the rear, give ample thoroughfare in entering or de- 
parting from the principal church room. The plan of the pews 
is novel, and although not pleasing to the eye, it possesses many 
valuable properties both for seeing and hearing to the best ad- 
vantage—The whole plan embraces three double blocks of pews, 
each separated by aisles 5.8 inches wide, containing 42 single 
pews, two double ones, 9.3 inches in length and capable of seat- 
ing, with ease, 6 persons in each single pew. The centre block 
is, in form, a simple parallelogram ; but the lateral blocks are 
in their general figure in the shape of trapezoids. The partition 
or subdivision of these blocks, radiating to one common centre, 
gives to the back of each pew, as they approach towards the 
pulpit, a position at right angles with it; so that each pew is 
facing the pulpit in a proportional ratio as it approaches the 
speaker, increasing naturally in length as well as in value. The 
desirable properties of this arrangement of the pews has met 
with general approbation, together with the inclined plane of the 
floor, capping of the pews, height of the pulpit, gallery, and ge- 
neral proportion of the rooms: the whole have been successfully 
studied to promote the most important objects of the edifice, 
those of hearing and seeing to the best advantage.—The ter- 
minating outline of the pews next to the pulpit, by this 
plan, is in figure corresponding with the lines of the pulpit, af- 
fording an appropriate space and form for the accommodation 
ofthe communion table and at the same time forming convenient 
passes to the reardoors. The pulpit, by most persons, is thought 
to be happily placed, both in its plan and height, as it com- 
mands a perfect view of every part of the room and is of a just 
distance between the gallery and principal floor. The gallery, 
although unusually large and projecting, bears a good proportion 
to the general size of the room. It eontains 80 pews of six per- 
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sons each. Thechurch room is 71 by 85 exclusive of bows at either 
end, and 30 feet high in the centre, with a fall in the floor of 30 in- 
ches in the whole length. A prayer-room,7 1 by 32, and 20 feet high, 
extending across the whole front of the building capable of ac- 
commodating 500 persons with ease, is handsomely fitted up 
with a neat light gallery for singers. In finishing the con- 
veniences and parts which compose this edifice, both in interior 
and exterior, a due attention was had to preserve a chaste sim- 
plicity of decoration, in character with the building and the pur- 
pose to which it is to be applied. The architect has been 
very successful in uniting with its more essential properties, 
convenience, strength, and economy,—that appropriate finish 
which is accordant with good taste. In effecting this union 
much credit is due to Mr. James Clark, who executed the de- 
signs of the architect with faithful accuracy and intelligence. 
The paneled compartments of the ceiling are designed to ac- 
cord with the plan of the floor with a range of enriched panels 
immediately over the aisles from which are suspended lamps 
that light the room, each roseat in the centre of the pane! serves 
as a ventilator. The foundations, walls, floors, roof, and every 
part of the building is executed of the most substantial propor- 
tions, and of the best materials of their several kinds, and no ex- 
pense spared to have the work executed in the most approved 
and correct manner, that reflects much credit both on the me- 
chanic employed in the erection as well as the building com- 
mittee. 
The mechanics engaged in this church were, 

John Haviland, Architect. 

William Hanse, Carpenter. 

James Webste:, Bricklayer. 

John Struthers, Stone-cutter. 

The cost of the building when completed, will not exceed 

45,000 dollars. 


The Exterior. 


The elevation of the principal front facing the north is 77 feet 
in breadth; composed of a portico in the Hexastyle of the Gre- 
cian Ionic order, taken from the Ionic Temple on the river Ilys- 
sus at Athens,* and elevated on a basement 8 feet high. The 








* Nicholson in his principles of architecture, vol. 3, p. 84, in speaking of 
the beauties of this example observes, that “the simplicity and greatness of 
the parts, their judicious arrangement, the beautiful turning of the volutes, 
and the gracetul curve of the hem h: inging between them, renders this one 
of the most beautiful and bold examples of this order. 

The elegant base of the column, the grand proportion of the entablature, 
the massy mouldings of the cornice, and the spacious surface of the frize, 
well adapted for sculptared ornaments, and the architecture for its strength, 
as it isnot broken into two or more faces, are considerations which should re- 
commend the example. 
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columns are 44 inches in diameter, and 29 feet 6 inches in height; 
entablature 7 feet 6 inches. The pediment is 16 feet, which 
measures precisely one-fifth of its span. The whole height of 
portico to the apex of the roof is 61 feet, surmounted by a cupo- 
la 15 feet in diameter and 45 feet high, making the extreme height 
to the top of the vane 106 feet. The whole of this portico is 
composed of wood. The most perishable part of it is executed 
of red and white cedar, and secured from the weather by several 
coats of paint and sand used in the process of giving them the 
general appearance of stone in character with the other external 
surface of the building. The size of the lot on which this building 
stands, was unfortunately too small to admit of the introduction 
of one of the most beautiful features in a portico; i. e. that of 
the steps in front of the columns. The front was also too wide to 
give the intercolumniation the most desired proportion termed 
eustyle. 

The material that covers the roof prevented the architect from 
giving that pleasing angle to the pediment which he originally 
designed.* Although we have some authority to support the 
height of the one here erected ; yet, we confess it does not accord 
with our own taste. From the nature of the plan, windows and 
doors in the front were also unavoidable. These, together with 
the cupola and other features of this edifice, are objectionable to 
the man of taste, who looks for a classic specimen of Grecian 
architecture ; a model of the Athenian Temple, with all its beau- 
tiful simplicity and grandeur. But in justice to the architect, 
who, had no controul, where beauty might interfere with utili- 
ty, it must be acknowledged that the general features of the 
building are excellent; the boldness of the parts in detail well 
made out and in good taste ; these with the advantage of situation 
and the lightness and interest given to the whole by the colouring 
in imitation of marble have a pleasing and imposing effect, to the 
passenger in Walnut street, who views it as a picture of some in- 
terest, beautifully relieved by the trees of the square. 





Arr. [IX.—The Pleasures of Friendship. A Poem. By James 
M‘Henry. Jn two parts, Pp 72. Pittsburgh.’ 1822, 


WE owe an apology to the author of this very pleasing poem, 
for having kept his muse in attendance a much longer time than 
we would willingly appear to neglect any work, whose tendency 
is so highly moral. Several circumstances have contributed to 
retard the expression of that approbation which we now most 
cordially pronounce. The lovers of verse will find in the“ Plea- 





* The-.most beautiful proportion for a pediment according to Daviler is 
that where its height is about one fifth of the length ef its base, vid, Nichel- 
son’s Arch. Dic. 
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sures of Friendship,” pure and pious sentiments conveyed in cor- 
rect and easy measure. We shall take a few specimens at ran- 
dom. They are not, perhaps, better than the general strain of 
the poem, which we think is sufficiently meritorious to entitle 
the author to praise and patronage. 

We understand Dr. M‘Henry is about to publish a poetical 
tale, founded on some incidents connected with the American re- 
volution. That period of noble daring, and generous self-aban- 
donment, is full of rich materials for the novelist and the poet. 
The author of the Spy has already obtained a respectable rank 
among the writers of fiction, by his embellishment of one smal/ 
theatre of the many over which the American eagle spread her 
towering wings. America has had her historians and her bio- 
graphers. The muse shall yet sing the glories of her cabinet and 
her banner; and fancy shall yet dwell upon that patriot glow 
which spread from the fireside to the field. - 


The Pleasures of Friendshifp opens with some general reflec- 
tions on the blessings of friendship to human life, and thus sums 
up their value: 


Thus Friendship bids the days of childhood smile, 
With many a soften’d scene, and artless wile ; 
And when the warmth of youthful vigor glows, 
Affection’s sympathising throb bestows ; 

And yields each joy that in the bosom blooms, 
When the ripe mind its mellow’d form assumes ; 
And in that season, when to hoary years, 

No glowing scene of gay delight appears ; 
Nocharms are felt but what from Friendship flow, 
The glorious sun of human life below! 

Friendship ! to thee, unsullied joys belong, 

Joys that can bless ev’n heaven’s immortal throng. 
In those bright realms, so rich in every joy, 

‘That Hope herself would but the bliss annoy, 
(For Hope where’er she comes, however fair, 
Still Fear, th’ attendant of her path, is there) 
Angelic hosts affection’s raptures prove, 

And holy anthems tell their mutual love! 

Fair Friendship binds the whole celestial frame, 
For Love in heaven and Friendship are the same. 

Stem of delight! endearing is thy power, 

When vernal age first spreads its op’ning flower ; 
In that soft season, when to nature new, 

Fach passing scene delights the wond’ring view ; 
When young ideas fill the vacant mind, 

With sweet surprise, and pleasure unconfin’d ; 
When restless thought to quick transition prene, 
Impatient roams till every charm be known ; 
‘Thy smiles alone the truant can arrest, 

And fix some young associate in the breast. 

And say, when age with retrospective view, 
Surveys the tender years when life was new, 
When the young mind felt e’en this world could bless, 
Nor wish’d a happier Eden to possess ; 
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{)f all the joys in mem’ry’s magic store, 

So oft with fond endearment counted o’er, 
What can the heart to equal rapture warm, 
With those to which affection gave the charm! 
How warmly cherish’d, with a ceep regret, 
ur heart’s first friend, whom we can ne’er forget! 
Still lightly o’er the lawn we see him bound, 
And with exulting bosom leap the mound— 
We glow to think, when rural feats were done, 
With him the applause, alternately, we won. 
Though in the race victorious fe was nam’d, 
We justly still the prize of combat claim’d ; 
Still to a greater height we urg’d the ball, 
‘Though Ae with surer aim could meet its fall — 
Ott down the glen together have we stray’d, 
‘To watch our snares for fawns or foxes laid ; 
Oft spent whole days in consultation deep, 
How most secure the linnet’s nest to keep, 

Or joy’d the woodland echoes toawake, 

Or rous’d the victim plover from the brake, 
Or mark’d the hawk, the pirate of the sky, 
And let the leaden vengeance on him fly. — 
Ojft by the river’s brink we took our stand, 
And drew the agitated fry to land ; 

Or trimm’d our bounding skiff with easy sail, 
And lightly scudded with a pleasant gale ; 

Or thence returing to domestic bowers, 

While young imagination charmed the hours, 
Arabian genii all their terrors spread, 

And wonder swell’d our bosoms while we read ; 
Or haplv, with a nobler fiame we glow, 
Inspir’d to bold adventure by De Foe! 

How brightly bleom’d the interesting isle, 

And danger charmed us with attractive smile. 


The seaman’s meditations, as he keeps his midnight watch on 
the barque that bears him from his home, is thus pathetically 
expressed : 


At siient midnight’s meditative hour, 
The watchful seaman feels thy cheering pow’r. 
Inspiring Friendship! as he views from far, 
Heaven’s azure circle gemm’d with many a star— 
Yon wand’ring orb, night’s cold but lovely queen, 
Illumes the sky, and gilds the wat’ry scene ; 
‘The stately vessel spreads the waving sail, 
‘Tocatch each impulse of the unsteady gale: 
{In thoughtful mood reclining o’er her side, 
He views her progress through th”expanding tide, 
And sighs to think, as o’er each wave she moves, 
She bears him farther still from those he loves! 


The following lines brought back to our remembrance the deep 
and heartfelt interest with which we listened to the almost incre- 
dible sufferings of our countryman, poor Riley! So romantic is 
his narrative ; so intense were his miseries; that on that ground 
alone, his veracity has been questioned: but we believe it has 
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stood the test. For ourselves, we were carried along by the un- 
affected simplicity of his manner, and the tear of sympathy was 
ready at his call. Ifever the face of a friend* was greeted rap- 
turously by the unfortunate, it must have been by Riley when he 
found himself in the arms of the generous Wiltshire! 


Long, nae Riley ! long thy bosom bled, 
As faint and weary o’er the desert led, 

The savage Arabs urg’d thy painful way, 

And mock’d thy feeble frame that begg’d delay. 
How flow’d thy anguish at th’ appaliing view, 

As famine daily thinn’d thy wretched crew ! 

How oft for death thy harass’d bosom pray’d, 

As tothe dust thy sinking soul was weigh’d! 

‘Till to a Briton’s ear thy sorrows came, 

And on his heart impress’d a brother’s claim.— 
What blissful throbs thy grateful bosom knew, 
When to thy aid on pity’s wings he flew, 

And bade, with gen’rous warmth, thy suff’ring end, 
And hail’d thee as a freeman, and a friend ! 


The contrast between that union which is formed when fancy 
reigns and wisdom sleeps—and that which is cemented by virtue 
aud similarity of tastes, is thus happily described : 

In youth, when wild tumultuous passions reign, 
And lead the enraptur’d pair to Hymen’s fane ; 
[ire cautious wisdom can perform her part, 

‘To mark esteem presiding in the heart, 

Soon as the transient gust of passion dies, 

When cloying charms no longer please the eyes, 
The lovely goddess that our fancy drew, 
Becomes insipid, and our joys untrue ; 

If in the conformation of her mind, 

We search in vain some pleasing charm to find, 
The loves and graces that adorn’d her frame, 
And fir’d the heart with unresisting flame, 

May still shine forth as lovely and as bright ; 
But, ah! no rapture now attends the sight! 

Our days pass slow and sad on life’s dark stream, 
Unblest by love, unbrighten’d by esteem. 

But when the nuptial rite together binds, 

Two ardent hearts and corresponding minds, 
When something more than passion’s throb controls 
‘The mutual admiration of their souls ; 

When in each other they enraptur’d find, 

The grace of conduct, and the light of mind, 
The lovely temper wisdom still attains, 

The constant heart where fond affection reigns ; 
©! then, when youth and vigour shall decay, 
When all external charms shall fade away, 
The happy pair delighted, fond, and true, 

Shall feel the sweets of love forever new, 

Shall see, perhaps, an offspring bless their sight, 





* Speaking: poeticé ;—for the noble conduet of the British Consul belongs 
yather to the class of benevolence.— fev. 
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Good, like themselves, the source of new delight ! 
Aud, O! when generous feeling shall appear 

To animate those infant bosoms dear, 

What sweet emotions they shall feel the while, 
And fondly watch each ether as they smile! 
Thus in their mutual love supremely blest, 

They glide through life, and calmly sink to rest, 
Their mortal parts to kindred dust return’d, 

By virtue honour’d, and by friendship mourn’d! 


In a journal which omits no opportunity of giving due honour 
to its native land, we must not omit the tribute which Dr. 
M‘Henry, though not an American, has paid to our exalted chief. 
Indeed, some of the finest eulogiums on Washington, which we 
have read, have proceeded from British pens. 


But, O! what name in history’s page so bright, 
Whose story gives the world such pure delight! 
As his, who in Columbian wilds afar, 

Where sylvan nature courts the Western star, 
With steady energy to battle led 

Those patriot bands who bravely fought and bled, 
And like their chief, had sworn by all on high, 
‘To conquer in their country’s cause, or die! 
What glory crowns fair Freedom’s darling son, 
The boast of men—immortal WasHING TON! 


~ 


Our extracts are already more than sufficient to characterise 
the Poem we are recommending—yet we cannot refuse ourseives 
the pleasure of giving one passage more, which is highly poetic: 


Sire of Creation! when thy mighty call 
Produc’d the heav’ns, and this terrestrial ball ; 
When heaving nature startled at thy word, 

And living spirits first ador’d their Lord, 

Th’ eternal purpose mov’d within thy breast, 

To form the race of man belov’d and blest ; 

And pure, and good, as heav’ns own seraph band, 
Our race first issu’d from thy forming hand. 

To guilt, and pain, and sorrow all unknown, 
sod was our shield, and Paradise our own! 

In love’s own bow’r th’ ambrosial feast was spread, 
And holy angels blest the nightly bed ; 

Refreshing streams with soothing murmurs flow, 
Soft, whisp’ring gales with balmy fragrance blow ; 
The fruits, the flow’rs, the music of the grove, 
Tell all is happiness, and all is love ! 





Art. X.— Wine, Beer, Ale and Tobacco. 


In turning over some old books, I lately met with a curious and 
whimsical one, entitled “ Wine, Beer, Ale and Tobacco, a dia- 
logue.”’ It was printed in 1630. Wine and the other commodi- 
ties in several scenes are introduced asserting their respective 
claims to dignity-and estimation. If their arguments are not in 
any other way worth notice, they, at least, deserve some considé- 
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ration as illustrating the literary taste of the age, and showing of 
what sort were the jokes, at which those who are now swept 
from existence once chuckled and smiled, they, their bodies, their 
sepulchres (fata sunt data sepulchris), their names all gone and 
forgotten. 

Beere (as he is written) is introduced making a bad pun on his 
own name. He says to Wine, “ Beere leave, Sir.” The 
strength of Ale’s argument (and it is better than those of any 
others) is contained in the following passage: “ You, Wine and 
Beer, are fain to take up a corner any where—your ambition 
goes no further than a cellar; the whole house where I am goes 
by my name, and is called Ale-house—Who ever heard of a 
Wine-house, or a Beer-house? My name, too, is of a stately 
etymology—you must bring forth your Latin. Ale, so please 
you, from a/o, which signifieth nourish—I am the choicest and 
most luscious of portables.”” Wine, Beer, and Ale at last com- 
pose their differences, each having a certain dominion assigned 
to him, and join in singing these verses. 

Wine. 
I generous Wine am for the Court. 

Beer. 
The citie calls for Beere, 

Ale. 
But Ale, bonny Ale, like a lord of the soile, 
In the country shall domineere. 

Chorus. 

Then let us be merry, wash sorrow away, 
Wine, Beer, and Ale shall be drunk this day. 

In the end, Tobacco appears—He arrogates an equality with 
Wine.—*“ You and I both come out of a Pipe.” The reply is, 
‘‘ Prithee go smoke elsewhere.” ‘“ Don’t incense me, don’t in- 
flame Tobacco,” he retorts ; but is told, “ no one fears your puft- 
ing—turn over anew /eaf Tobacco, most high and mighty Trin- 


idado.”’ 





Arr. XI.— The Age of Elizabeth. 


The long reign of Elizabeth, when contemplated with 
an impartial eye, presents a monotonous aspect of quietness, 
rather than tranquility, and exhibits more of political intrigue 
than of military glory, or national achievement. From the 
moment of her accession, to the hour of her dissolution, Eliza- 
beth was occupied by the same interests, leaving succession un 
decided, and the regal supremacy unattempted. 

During the storms which agitated the continent, England 
appears to have scarcely moved from her pacific anchor- 
age. The long, eventful contest, for civil and religious lib- 
erty, in the Netherlands, affected Elizabeth and her court little 
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more than a joust, or a tournament, of which they remained spec« 
tators. To the oppressed Protestants, Elizabeth gave neither 
prompt nor efficient support. With the exception of the hon- 
curable piracies, exercised by Drake and Raleigh, little was done 
to exalt her naval prowess; and she was indebted to the folly 
and temerity of Philip for the only:splendid triumph which 
adorned her reign. ‘To what source, then, must we attribute the 
general impression of her greatness and glory? Whence that 
sentiment, instinctively repeated from our fathers, that this was 
the happy age, the golden age of England? The perusal of Miss 
Aikin’s work* will help to elucidate this question. Inthe court 
of Elizabeth were comprised the romance, the gallantry, the ta- 
lent, of her nation: the manners, though not perfectly purified 
from barbarism, were exalted by a strain of chivalrous courtesy, 
and feudal hospitality. The image of a maiden queen, sitting in 
open hall, attended by the flower of her nobility, encircled with 
gallant knights and accomplished beauties, has not only a pic- 
turesque, but a poetical expression of character. To the sprightly 
conversation of the table, succeeded masques and revels—a play, 
or a ball in which the queen disdained not to be a performer. 
But whether she danced or hunted, or gave audience to ambassa- 
dors, or conversed with learned men, she was still followed by a 
train of beauties, who, by their air, their dress, and their vivaci- 
ty, almost realized the classical description of Diana and her 
nymphs. But the real glory of her age and court, and that 
which has been reflected to posterity, was, unquestionably, the 
genius which consecrated the memory of this grace and magnifi- 
cence to immortality. In that circle where Elizabeth moved, Spen- 
ser sung his exquisite strains of of romance, and Shakspeare his 
more exquisite strains of nature. Although the queen was not 
munificent, her taste excited the liberality of her courtiers, and. 
whilst she smiled, Southampton or Essex, or even Leicester, 
dispensed more substantial favours. It was the creation of an 
English drama, the protection afforded to national literature, but 
recently emancipated from the aespotism of classical supremacy; 
this formed the real glory of her age, and by this is her reign 
emblazoned to posterity. Even in a political view, the advanta- 
ges it produced were incalculable, since it cannot be doubted 
that the diffusion of knowledge concurred equally with the 
extension of commerce, to disseminate the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. Inthe court of Elizabeth, Miss Aikin has 
discovered a fair representation of the talents, the virtues, the en- 
ergies of her country; and under the unobtrusive title of Memoirs, 
has skilfully combined all that is important in the political his- 
tory, with whatever is attractive in domestic details. 





_ pantie’ 


* Memoirs ef the Court ef Queen Elizabeth. 
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Art. XII.—Anecdote of an Indian. 


Mr. Oldschool, 

In the summer of 1801, at Naples, I had frequently the plea- 
sure of being in company with Henry Ellis, who was formerly 
governor of Georgia, wheh a colony of Great Britain; I think for 
three or four years, commencing about 1757. He was probably 
about ninety years of age, at the time when I knew him; plea- 
santly garrulous, extremely well informed, and abounding in 
anecdote. He felt a strong attachment to America, was delighted 
with accounts of its prosperity and growing power, and related 
many incidents which occurred at the time of his government. 
Among others, I remember a tale concerning an Indian chief, 
which did great credit to the savage, and would be quoted as an 
instance of the heroic, had it occurred among those who warred 
against Troy, or been mentioned by Homer. 

A sanguinary warfare with some of the Indian Tribes near the 
borders of Georgia had been settled, and the chiefs invited to 
attend at the government house to receive the presents which 
were provided for them. At the appointed day they all came, 
except one. He was among the most important of them. After 
waiting in vain as long as possible, in the expectation of his arri- 
val, the presents were distributed among the Chiefs who had at- 
tended. Onthe following day, the one who had been so anxi- 
ously looked for, arrived. The presents being exhausted, the 
governor expressed his regret at the circumstance, and told him 
that as a packet was about to sail for England, he would send for 
certain things, which he enumerated and on their arrival, send 
for him to receive them. The Indian thanked him, and as soon 
as the governor permitted, departed. 

On the arrival of the presents, the Chief was sent for. He 
came. The different things which had been promised to him, 
were arranged so asto make the best display, and exhibited to 
him. He beheld them with apparent indifference, although the 
things, being fine gems, and cloths of brilliant colours (among 
the most attracting articles to an Indian) had been expected to 
give him much gratification. From the coldness of his manner, 
the governor thought he was dissatisfied, and desired the inter- 
preter to ask him if the things before him were not as valuable 
as he expected to receive. He replied, “yes !’”? Why then said 
the interpreter, “ do you not thank the governor for them? The 
Indian hesitated, as if to conceive the meaning of the question; 
but after a short pause, said, with great solemnity of tone :— 
* When I was last here, I was received kindly; and when the 
governor took me by the hand on my departure, he promised me 
the things which are here before us. He gave them when he 
fhromised them; and I thenthanked him. Should I thank him 
for them again, would he not suppose that at my former visit, I 
distrusted the performance of his promise ?” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Ar. XI]T— Winter.—A Poem. Christmas 1820. 


(One of our young friends, who has not completed his twentieth year, has 
stolen a few hours from the pages of Blackstone, to woo the muse. If he 
prosecute his more important studies with equal success, we entertain no 
cloubt that “the gladsome light of jurisprudence,” so anxiously sought by 
‘the sons of the law,” will brighten his future career. } 


Dear Lucy! Winter’s withering hand 
Has follow’d Autumn, red and sear ; 
And nature droops o’er all the land 
As if she mourn’d the parting year. 
How soon the gentle zephyr flies 
How soon each tender flow’ret dies ! 
How soon the change from summer’s hue 
To those of winter’s drear control, 
From such bright tints as charm’d the view, 
To those which sink the sadden’d soul ! 
But late I saw the chequering brown 
Midst the green foliage faintly thrown, 
And mark’d it stealing deeply o’er 
The forest, green and gay no more ; 
And how each little leaf, it threw 
Into a bright consumptive hue ; 
Till trees and shrubs, o’er hill and heath, 
Were widely forming autumn’s wreath. 
Then winter’s breath was wav’ring heard, 
In trembling whispers through the trees, 
A few dead leaves it rudely stirr’d, 
Then sunk to summer’s softer breeze. 
But soon as if ’twere bolder grown, 
In longer sweep and louder tone, 
It pierc’d the wood, it swept the glade, 
And yevel’d furiously and wild 
Among the victims it had made, 
Amidst the forest, it had spoil’d. 
Now life and beauty fled away, 
Have barren left the blighted trees ; 
Their beauty—summer’s foliage gay, 
Their life—the wild birds’ melodies. 
And oh! what poet could forget 
His little woodland rivulet ; 
The wither’d leaves now fringe the wave, 
Where moss a softer beauty gave ; 
By foliage choak’d and chain’d by frost, 
The living stream is almost lost. 
Yet tho’ its loveliest pride is gone, 
One beauty lingers there alone. 
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Despite of wintry blasts and snows, 
Along its banks the wild fern grows 
And blooms so gay and beautiful, 
That maidens oft a ramble take 
Through sylvan scenes its leaves to cull, 
And keep them for the island’s sake. 
Our noble river whose bright wave 
Has borne us o’er its flowing breast, 
And whose soft swell at evening gave 
A lulling charm to nature’s rest ;— 
Of that bright smile, that radiant flow, 
And gentle murmur nought remains ; 
The only sounds that greet us now 
Are those of winters’ warring chains. 
And they too cease, when stern and chill, 
He rides his fiercest coldest blast, 
And binds those struggling fetters still, 
And holds the mighty river fast. 
And yon bright orb which seem’d to rest, 
Majestic on his mirror’d breast, 
Its harden’d bosom coldly greets ; 
Save where some icy pyramid, 
A moment with his glances meets, 
A moment flashes and is hid ; 
And far and faint, his colder beam 
Rests sullen on the gelid stream. 
And where he goes, his latest ray 
Leaves not behind a softer day : 
No golden clouds bedazzling flow, 
No wide horizon’s redden’d glow ; 
And nature cannot slumber light, 
As when on some soft summer’s night 
She sinks into her earliest rest, 
While yet day lingers in the west. 
Oh! it was sweet when balmy eve 
Came in her darkling form, to weave 
Her finest web of floating mist 
Round the red wave that Sol had kiss’d ; 


When those bright waves that seem’d to roll, 


As laughing with the beams they stole, 
Their sparkles gone, their spirit o’er, 
With scarce a murmur leave the shore ;—~ 
When the days brighter beams had set, 

A softer influence linger’d yet, 

When ev’ry wood, and tree, and limb 
Blended their shadows, dark and dim. 
There we might stray—when all around 








Was hush’d, save zephyr whose soft breathing, 
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Was only echo’d by the sound 
Of ripples, o’er the calm wave wreathing. 
All now is chang’d, soon as the sun 
His feeble course has swiftly run, 
In shadowy gloom drear darkness flits, 
Whistles the wind in wavering fits ; 
And all the horrors that had fled 
Before the sun’s meridian heat, 
Soon as his beam has elsewhere sped, 
Beneath night’s dreary mantle meet. 
But though devoid of dazzling hues, 
Of zephyr’s breath, and balmy dews, 
And few tho’ winter’s beauties be 
To soothe the soul or charm the sense ; 
Yet all his dreariest scenery, 
Is dress’d in wild magnificence. 
Who has not seen, when chilly night 
Has cverspread the wintry sky, 
Her thousand lamps of living light 
Gleaming from their cold canopy, 
The clustering zone of mingled rays, 
Each star-beam tremulously given, 
And ev’ry planets’ lordlier blaze, 
Studding the beauteous vaults of heaven : 
Sublime, magnificent, and grand, 
Beyond conception’s utmost scope! 
Omnipotence, the only hand 
Whose might could urge, whose strength could stop. 
And spreading past the power of speech, 
As boundless as yon wide expanse, 
The furthest thought can never reach, 
The nearest, only greets the glance. 
Or be they void, or be they rife 
With seraphs blest or fallen man ; 
Or be eternity their life, 
Or wide infinity their span ; 
Unknown their works, unseen their ways, 
By beings of this mortal bound ; 
And we enrapt can only gaze, 
While void is lost and thought is drown’d. 
Does not the soul unfetter’d rise 
Beyond the bounds of death and time, 
And soar enraptur’d to yon skies, | 
As if it knew its native clime ? 
And does not ev’ry planet say 
How matchless, princeless, is its worth ? 
But oh ! how little is the clay 
That clogs this mighty thing to earth. 
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And few tho’ winter’s beauties be, 
I’ve linger’d oft to gaze upon 
The hoary monarch’s pageantry, | 
That sparkles round his northern throne 
The lustre of its brilliant fires 
Its radiant gleams and wav’ring spires. 
What mortal ever yet has told 
The secrets of that icy hold ? 
Or whether winter only sways, 
An iron sceptre past the bound 
Of those sublime and shooting rays, 
That light his chosen palace round ; 
But all within, the tyrant there 
Enjoys a pure unclouded heaven, 
And revels in the sunny air, 
That hence his envious blasts have driven.* 
Or whether snows and icebergs meet, 
To form a cold congenial seat 
Yor that stern monarch, wrapt in gloom, 
Whose very look is summer’s tomb; 
And that pure lustre which will play, 
Mocking the pale approach of day, 
Is but the sun’s bright beams, which he 
From his drear kingdom fiercely throws, 
With which he wars unceasingly, 
Enwrapt in gloom, and ice, and snows. 
Wish ye the joys of winter? Go 
And brave his blasts and spurn his cold, 
Sully his sheet of boundless snow, 
Nor let his ice, your footsteps hold ; 
But rove untir’d and recklessly, 
Whilst health attends and pleasure leads ; 
And void each sweeping blast shall be, 
And vain the chill that winter spreads. 
Oh ! when the scene around appears, 
So pure above, so bright below, 
How soon the mind extatic rears 
Within a sympathetic glow! 
How soon will winter’s clear blue sky 
A pleasure passionless impart ! 
As yonder cedar glads the eye, 
So that pure feeling warms the heart. 
Or thou may’st roam ere yet the glade 
Beneath the ’whelming snow is laid, 





* Some late discoverieshave favoured the idea that beyond the farthest 
latitudes which ships have been able to reach, there are softer skies, and a 
more genial climate. 
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Whilst all the blighted fields confess 
Of winter’s reign, the loneliness ; 
Or from the leafless forest see 
The snow-clouds floating silently, 
And watch their whit’ning breasts expand 
In gloomy grandeur o’er the land, 
And spreading in their bright blue field, 
*Till one wan mass they flow reveal’d, 
And ready, o’er the forest brown 
To sift their frozen burden down. 
There thou may’st pause, and from the gloom 
Of low’ring clouds, see winter burst, 
To shroud within a spotless tomb, 
The land his breath had blighted first ; 
And see him send his sparkling child, 
His handmaid, pure and bright, to fling 
O’er wither’d fields and scenery wild, 
Her own, her bounteous covering. 
Mark how at various intervals, 
Her fairy hand that covering weaves ; 
And oh! how tremblingly it falls, 
And nestles midst the wither’d leaves. 
With stifled breath and list’ning ear, 
You scarce its murmuring can hear ; 
So soothingly the fleecy flood 
Whispers beneath the silent wood, 
With such a faint and silver sound, 
Its countless atoms kiss the ground. 
This Winter ! this is thine alone: 
Not summer’s sweetest, balmiest tone, 
Not all the soothing sounds of spring 
Can with its gentleness compare ; 
To it, the zephyr’s murmuring 
Is but a sullen blast of air, 
Yes ! countless atoms cheat the gaze, 
Yet fall so gentle and so soft, 
That all combin’d, they cannot raise 
A sound, forEcho’s self to waft. 
Wide spreads the snow, the stormy night 
Her darkling mantle flings around, 
The tempest too, or strong or slight, 
In wav ring phrenzy sweeps the ground. 
Wish ye the joys of winter ? Seek 
The evening room and the cheerful fire, 
When the night is cold and the wind is bleak; 
And there, let innocent mirth inspire 
The passing hours, and mock the wind, 
That howls abroad, but cannot find 
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An entrance from without, to come 
And mar the joys of the evening room. 
Tacony ! oft in childhood’s hour, 
I rang’d thy thickets carelessly, 
And felt or thought that nature’s power, 
In fairer beauty beam’d on thee : 
When trees their foliage would assume, 
Or wither to their deathlike sleep, 
O’er thee alone she seemed to bloom, 
O’er thee alone she seem’d to weep. 
And tho’ dark vears may intervene, 
And cloud the mind when youth has fled, 
Yet the dear-lov’d haunt and the happy scene, 
Shall live in the heart when joy is dead. 
Yes, memory round the soul will bind 
Some strong deep scenes, that never will, 
In spite of storms, which wreck the mind, 
Be faded; but, when all is still, 
They will return, as fair and true, 
As to the lake its pearly blue, 
Which flies when tempests o’er it sweep, 
When on its breast dark billows rear, 
But when the storms in calmness sleep, 
Its bright blue smile again is there. 


-——e - 


Love. 


Ou! Love hath wings on which we fly, 

To breathe in joys unclouded sky ! 

And love hath wings on which we go, 

Down to the hapless depths of woe ! 

Love is alight in sorrows night, 
It shines with pure and gladdening ray, 

And love is a flame which from heaven come, 
A beacon, that shines o’er our earthly way. 


When kindred hearts in rapture meet, 
Whene’r their pensive sighs are sweet, 
Then dwells celestial bliss below, 

Then flies all thought of care or woe! 
Then trip the hours—o’er summer flow’rs ; 
Then life glides like a gentle stream. 

Earth yields no bliss so sweet as this, 
Though it sometimes fade like an earthly bliss. 
The pair inspired by rosy love, 

Foretaste the joys of heaven above ; 

Their hearts are blessed ; and what to them 
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is glittering pomp, or costly gem ? 

They rapture breathe! on earth beneath 
They tread a soft enchanted path ; 

If o’er the hour the tempest lower, 

They reck not the fate of its bursting wrath. 


Alas ! if love do not reveal 
His warmth, to stamp the marriage seal ; 
Then grief and bitter woe betide 
The wedded lord and hapless bride ; 
Then hope will die, and true love fly’ 
Far off, upon his trembling wing ; 
The withered breast, shall know no rest 
From the scorpion care, and his poisoned sting }' 


To my Daughter, on the morning of her Birth-Day. 


BY LORD BYRON, 


| THE ensuing stanzas, which have been transmitted to us as au- 
thentic, will be perused with lively interest by many of our read- 
ers. They are wholly free from that daring wickedness and 
loathsome licentiousness which distinguish the Hxap of the 
Satanic ScHoo., as Lord Byron has been happily styled ; and 
therefore they may not be very warmly received by some of the 
imps of the ufifper form, who are a disgrace to the press, on this 
side of the Atlantic. | 


Hatt, to this teeming — of strife— 
Hail, lovely miniature of life ! 

Pilgrim of many cares untold ! 

L.amb of the world’s extended fold! 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears! 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years! 

How fainly would I bend the knee, 

And turn idolator to thee! 


Tis nature’s worship—felt—confessed 
Far as the life which warms the breast- 
The sturdy savage, ’midst his clan 

The rudest portraiture of man, 

In trackless woods, and boundless plains, 
Where everlasting wildness reigns, 
Owns the still throb—the secret start— 
The hidden impulse of the heart. 


Dear babe! ere yet upon thy years 

The soil of human vice appears— 

Ere passion hath disturbed thy cheek, 
And prompted what thou darest not speak ; 
Ere that pale lip is blanched with care, 

Or from those eyes shoot fierce despair, 
Would I could meet thine untuned ear 
And gust it with a father’s prayer. 


But little reck’st thou, oh J child ! 
Of travail on life’s thorny > 
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Of all the dangers, all the woes 
Each loitering footstep which enclose— 
Ah! little reck’st thou of the scene 

So darkly wrought, that spreads between 
The little all we here can find, 

And the dark mystic sphere behind ! 


Little reck’st thou, my earliest born ! 

Of clouds that gather round thy morn, 

Of arts to lure thy soul astray, 

Of snares that intersect thy way, 

Of secret foes, of friends untrue, 

Of fiends who stab the hearts they woo— 
Little thou reck’st of this sad store ! 
Would thou might never reck them more! 


But thou wilt burst this transient sleep, 
And thou wilt wake, my babe to weep— 
The tenant ofa frail abode, 

Thy tears must flow, as mine have flowed— 
Beguiled by follies, every day, 

Sorrow must wash the faults away ; 

And thou may’st wake perchance to prove 
The pang of unrequited love. 


Unconscious babe! though on that brow 
No halt-fledged misery nestles now— 
Scarce foixnd those placid lips a smile 
Maternal fondness shall beguile, 

Ere the moist footsteps of a tear 

Shall plant their dewy traces there, 
And prematurely pave the way 

For sorrows of a riper day. 


Oh! could a father’s prayer repel 

The eye’s sad grief, the bosom’s swell! 

Or could a father hope to bear 

A darling child’s allotted care— 

Then thou, my babe, should’st slumber still, 
Exempted from all human ill ; 

A parent’s love thy peace should free, 

And ask its wounds again for thee. 


Sleep on, my child, the slumber brief 

Too soon shall melt away to grief— 

Too soon the dawn of woe shall break, 

And briny nills bedew thy cheek— 

Too soon shall sadness quench those eyes—- 
That breast be agonised with sighs ; 

And anguish o’er the beams of noon 

Lead clouds of care—ah! much too soon, 


Soon wilt thou reck of cares unknown, 
Of wants and sorrows all their own 
Of many a pang, and many a woe, 
That thy dear sex alone can know— 
Of many an ill, untold, unsung, 

That will not, may not, find a tongue ; 
But kept concealed without control, 
Spread the fell cancers of the soul! 


> 
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Yet be thy lot, my babe, more blest— 
May joy stiljl animate thy breast! 

Still ’midst thy least propitious day, 
Shedding its rich inspiring rays! 

A father’s heart shall daily bear 

Thy name upon its secret prayer ; 
And as he seeks his last repose, 
Thine image ease life’s parting throes 


Then hail, sweet miniature of life ! 

Hail to this teeming stage of strife! 
Pilgrim of many cares untold 

Lamb of the world’s extended fold! 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears ! 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years! 

How fainly would I bend the knee, 

And turn idolater to thee! 
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sadness steals 
O’er the defrauded heart.— Wordeworth. 


Ox weep not for the dead, 
For her whose beauty lies 
Too deep for sympathies ; 

For her whose spirit’s fled ! 





Oh weep not, though her form, 
Like a young April flow’r, 
Was pluck’d up in an hour, 

By death’s relentless storm ! 


Weep not because no more 
Her mellow tongue will try 
Its witching melody, 

To charm ye as of yore! 


Oh weep not, though her face 
Is pale as any stone, 
And that for aye is gone 

its vivifying grace ! 


Oh weep not that her breast, 
Which once enraptur’d beat 
With its own native heart, 

Is in the grave at rest ! 


Oh weep not that e’en now, 
The dew-worm doth unfold 
Those ringlets of pure gold, 

Which wantoned on her brow! 


Oh weep not that the light 
Of her blue laughing eyes, 
Charming us like sunrise, 

Is chang’d for endless night! 


Weep not when ye would seek 
For the just op’ning rose— 
Now, any where it grows, 

Save on her icy cheek! 
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Weep not that all ye knew 
Of loveliness and grace, 
Hath vanish’d from her face, 
And stole away like dew ! 


Weep not when memory brings 
The pleasant words she talk’e 
When ye together walk’d, 

Discoursing sweetest things ! 


I tell ye not to weep, 

But ah! I feel the tear 

Is gath’ring fastly here !— 
What thorns from joy we reap. 


My he: rt is heaving high, 
With bitter thoughts opprest ; 
Peace---wilt thou never rest ? 
It answers with a sigh! 


Well then our tears may flow; ° 
But not that she is gone 
Before the golden throne, 

With palm and robe of snow : 


No, but that we must stay 
From her we lov’d so dear; 
And hold on sorrowing here; 
Our melancholy way. P, G, 
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EVENING. 


>Mrost a rich show of clouds, the day 
Sets slowly, like some honor’d friend, 
Whom, as he parts upon his way, 
A faithful farewell train attend, 


The night comes on with silent pace, 
The sounds of busy life decay ; 

Like ocean waves, that ebb apace, 
‘The mingled murmurs melt away. 


The first few stars begin to peep, 
The birds have ceas’d their melody, 
And slumber settles, soft and deep, 
On childhood’s quickly-closing eye 


At this dear hour to rove alone, 
Beside the brooks, the lanes along, 

When slowly creeps the infant moon 
‘Yhe many-woven clouds among ; 


While on the stream of quiet bliss, 
The passive spirit floats supine, 
Dreaming of love, and joy, and peace— 
Enchanting eve, the gift is thine! 


This is the hour—the hour of rest, 
By sages lov’d by poets sung 

When ’midst the stillness of the breast, 
The gates of thought are open flung ; 


When grief, and wrong, and worldly ills, 
‘Touch’d by the magic hour, are flown, 
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As some meek-hearted mother stills, 
With gentle voice, her infant’s moan : 


When cares and pleasures unrefined, 
Day’s motley scenes of toil and glees, 

Retire, and leave th’ exorcis’d mind, 
One still and dim vacuity ; 


And clearer through the silent void 
Is heard the voice of truth supreme, 
And brighter, ’mid the gloom descried, 
The torch of wisdom sheds its beam. 


Then the strong soul, unfetter’d wings, 
Where’er she lists, her flight sublime, 
Through earthly, or eternal things, 
Through good and ill, through space and time : 


O’er early errors heaves the sigh, 

Looks downward, through unfolding years, 
And broods on coming grief and joy, 

With tranquil hopes and chasten’d fears. 


Then the great Spirit of the Past, 
Comes, with his raimbow flag unfurl’d, 
Whose folds, far spread, round all things cast 
A light, “ that is not of this world ;” 


And the rapt soul, in vision views, 
Her early friends, and joys, and fears, 
Trick’d in his nameless, glorious hues, 
Like visitants from other spheres. 


Then, too, the heart is at its play, 
The strings of love draw closer then, 

And thoughts, dear thoughts, that slept by day, 
Come to the lonely heart again ! 


This is the hour, the peaceful hour, 
By sages and by bards anprov’d, 
When Hope and Memory biend their power, 
And they, who love us, most are lov’d,* M. 
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TO CECILIA. 


{ rooxep and did not think such danger dwelt 
Within the circle of those dewy eyes; 

Secure and cautionless I gazed, nor felt 
Their power to make my foolish heart their prize. 


So still beneath their shadowy lids they seemed, 
Such dove-like softness in their orbits lay, 

So gentle was the light that from them beamed, 
i could not fear a peril in their ray. 


But oh! the spells their long dark lashes throw 
Have done their silent work within my breast ; 











* «© This is the hour the lov’d are dearest 
This is the hour the parted meet ; 
The dead, the distant, now are nearest, 
And joy is soft, and sorrow sweet.” 
; C. H. Townsend's Poems 
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No respite from their magic now I know, 
They rob my day of peace, my night of rest. 


My busy thoughts conspiring to my harm, 
Each look of thine, too faithfully retrace, 

And give to every well-remembered charm 
The fulness of its own peculiar grace, 


Where’er I turn, the smiles that round thy mouth 
With such insidious sweetness play, appear ; 
And rich with fragrance as the spicy south, 
Thy soul-dissolving sigh seems wafted near. 


Return, return ; and bend on me once more 
The graceful curves that on thy forehead statid, 
And give those lips the smile they lately wore, 
And let me touch the softness of that hand. 


Thine eyes, their language if I read aright, 
My looks of homage did not largely blame : 
I saw, or thought I saw, the sunny light 
That seemed thy beauty’s triumph to proclaim. 


Henceforth those speaking orbs shall be the book 
From whose perusal { my fate may learn ; 
Then re-appear, and by one favourite look 
The fears that kill my heart to rapture turn. 


I ask not words ; the answer I desire 
A sigh may give—the blushes of that cheek— 
Or from those downcast lids a glance of fire : 
These best will give the promise that I seek. 








ERRATA. 


In consequence of our last number having been printed in the absence of 
the Editor,—and at a new office—several typographical errors occurred. The 
name of the popular romance, Waverley, was invariably spelled without the 

Selance of the printed copy before the eye of the compositor. 
The very interesting communication from our friend R. was likewise marred 
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by numerous blunders ; the most important of which are here noted : 


Page 208 line 24 for chain read chair 


218 28 for stancheos read stancheons 
219 16 for nimicum read nimium 
220 8 for set read sets 


9 for hindmost read headmost 
22 for coast read mast 


925 1 for an read our 
227 3 (from bottom) for frequently read heartily 
230 2 for lanthorm read lanthorn 
14 for his read this 
231 3 for strking read striking 
21 for at heart read a threat 
235 31 for Lougone read Longone 


39 for rags read nags 











